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NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, 


Price. { 22.59. ver. im advance. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 18, 1888. 


Vol. XXVIII. 26. 685. Weekly. 
TO USE POOR TOOLS. 


E WILL NOT PA A GOOD TEXT-BOOK 


is an instrument with which live teachers turn 
out their best work. They cannot afford to use any- 
thing dull or worn out. New and improved methods 
are in constant demand. As something bright and 
interesting, we would direct especial attention to 
VENABLE’S NEW ARITHMETICS, now ready for 
schools. They present fundamental principles with 
their practical applications in a remarkably clear and 
systematic manner. They are full of original ideas, 
and furnish a great number and variety of problems 
to illustrate the subjects treated. 


Send for the books (two in series), NEW ELE- 
MENTARY (40 cts.), and NEW PRACTICAL (68 
cts.), and judge for yourself of their merits. 


Correspondence is very cordially solicited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NEw YORK AND BOSTON. 


6 Send for a full DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of all 
our publications, HOLMES’ NEW READERS, MAURY’S 
NEW GEOGRAPHIES, KNOFLACH’S GERMAN AND 


DEAR SIR : 

Allow us to call your attention to THompson’s 
PoxiticaL Economy, a work possessing especial interest at the 
present time. The questions of “Free Trade” and “Protec- 
tion” are now more directly before us than at any earlier 
period in history. While a large portion of the thinking 
minds of the country approve of the National System of en- 
couragement to American industry, it is remarkable that the 
text-books in use in our Schools and Colleges teach doctrines 
of a totally different character. 


the policy of Protection to American industry, and makes his 


Prof. Thompson believes in 


appeal to History in defense of that policy, showing that 
wherever a weaker or less advanced country has practiced 
Free Trade with one more powerful or richer, the former has 
lost its industries as well as its money, and has become eco- 
The method of the book 


It is no series of dry and abstract 


nomically dependent on the latter. 
is, therefore, historical. 
reasonings, such as repel readers from books of this class. It 
overflows with facts told in an interesting manner. 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


SPANISH, Erc., before making any changes in text-books. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEWLY REVISED EDITION OF 


Hutchisan’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED with NUMEROUS AND ACCURATE ENGRAVINGS. 
Teachers will find in this book a safe and reliable authority on all subjects treated, and a valuable 
text-book for the class-room. The following are some of the cities of over 30,000 population which have 
introduced the book into their schools: 


New Vork, San Pogetiane, Providence, Syracuse, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Albany, Columbus, 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Toledo, 
Chicago, Newark, Bichmend, Paterson. 
Boston, Leuisville, New Haven, Fall iver, 
St. Louis, Jersey City, Lewell, Miartford, 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Kansas City, Peoria, 


And Hundreds of Smaller Cities and Towns. 


HUTCHISON’S PRYSIOLOGY has been introduced into thousands of schools in all parts of the country 
on the recommendation of teachers. Address, for circulars and introduction terms, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 


H. I, SMITH, 5 Somerset Sérect, Boston. J. D, WILLIAMS, 75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SHELDON’S HIGHER TEXT-BOOKS. - 


I. 
SHAW’S LITERATURE. HILL’S RHETORIC AND Locic. 
Shaw’s New History of English and/|Hill’s Blem’ts of Rhetoric & Composition. 
American Literature. Revised Edition. Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 
Shaw's Specimens English Literature. Hill’ Blements of Logic. 
“ Psychology. 


COMPLETE SERIES ON IV. 
E NATURAL SCIENCES. Olney’s New Geometry. 


‘irst Principles of Natural Phi-| Haven’s Mental Philosophy. 


losophy. Wayland's Chapin’s Political Boonomy. 


Springfield, Mass., Worcester, | avery's Elements of Natural Philosophy. Chapin’s First Prin. of Political Economy. 
Avery's Elgments of Chemistry. 
Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Hmbracing|Palmer’s Blements of Book-keeping. 


Alden’s Science of Government 


Organic Chemistry. Long’s Classical Atlas. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N . E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Single and Double Entry, 


HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 


MESERVEY’S 


TEXT- BOOKS IN 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


quteuie SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Single | Entry, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Examination copy sent for 30. cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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by fretting over poor work done by pupils 


qualed for smooth, tough leads, and are grad 


Don’t lose all the recreation your vacation gave you, nor forget its pleasant memories 
they have Drxon’s “American Graphite.” The “American Graphite” Pencils are une- 


hand or work can be suited. If your stationer does not keep them, mention the N. E. 
“ Journal of Education” and send 16 cts. in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


using cheap, worthless pencils. See that 
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WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


SCHOOL 


FURNITURE, 


Maps, Globes, Stationery, and Books, 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals, Prize Books, Xc. 


School Supply ai Publishing Co., 


36 Bond S8t., NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR CoorER, Mgr. 


The Books of Chief Interest 
on Mormonism are: 


An English-woman in Utah, $1.00 
Mormon Portraits, . . . 1.00 
In the Toils, 1.00 
Uncle Sam’s Abscess, 35 
Handbook of Mormonism, 25 
Situation in Utah, 
Any of the above will be sent by mail on receipt 
of the price by 
PARSONS, KENDALL, & CO., 

{) Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pars 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 


PERFECT-FITTING 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


LEADING RETAILERS 


Every where. Be pera is 
stamped **GOOD SENSE.” Take 
4 no other. Send for descriptive circular, 


«a: Manufacture 
ES AGENTS. 


ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF’G C0. 


686 Broadway, New York. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Post and Stockton Sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 

Home, School, 
=| Church, and 


The 


* Mr. Carpenter buil 8 
EBT ORGAN. — Youth’s Companion. 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. 8 


P. CARPENTER Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


| 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Correspondence 


The GEM PENCIL 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 


Chapel. 


ter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 


struction, in exact accord 
: with the voice, and full of 

paten im provements. 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from $20 
ap. ‘ most emphatically AN HON- 
All organs of our 
pecial induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. COatologue free. E. 


Chemical and Philosophical AMpparatus. 


| J. & H. BERGE. | 


invited. 


IDHUTSCHLAND 


NEW YORK. und DIE DEUTSCHEN 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


wer LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


The LAND where German is spoken, 
and the PEOPLE that speak it. 


“An excellent, most useful, and attractive German 
er. 


A handsomely printed 12mo volume, §1.00. 


NEUE ANEKDOTEN 


Leichte und heitere Stuecke zum Lesen und 
Wiedererziihlen. 
“ Furnishes the best materials for drill in conver- 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SHARPENER | 


Sharpens both 


Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & Cook, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


sation and grammar, and an excellent text for ques- 
tioning and reading.” 
In 12mo, paper, 50 cents: cloth, 65 cents. 


ANECDOTES NOUVELLES 


Lectures faciles et amusantes et Récitations. 
“A new and charming badass of Franco-American 
or 
, 


Tid-bits excellently adapt reading, memorizing, 
or class DRILL of any kind.’ 


Third edition, paper, 30 cents. 


JOSEPH C 


STEEL 


English-French and French-English 
DICTIONARY 


“The newest, most complete and precise, most 
satisfactory ever published”’ (1888). 
Compact and superbly printed 18mo, 1300 pp. $2.25. 


Educational Toy Money, 
FISHER’S PATENT. : 


The only educational money allowed tha approved 
by the United states Government. For school and 
home use this is invaluable. Sample box with eight 
removable trays for different denominations, and 
pieces representing over $16.00, by mail, for 25 cents. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL WORD BUILDER. 


A new set of letter cards, comprising more than 


200 pieces, containing capitals and lower-case letters, | 


numerals, punctuation marks, etc. The most prac- 
tical thing yet ——. Each set in a strong paper 
box. Sample by mail for 12 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


PRACTICAL 
HINTS and SUGGESTIONS 


For TEXT-DRILL in MODERN LANGUAGES, French 


FO 


ESTEY ORGAN CO 


BRATTLEBOROV?T 
| 59 TREMONT ST BOSTONMASS. 


and German (for beginners). 
An extract from Handbook of Teaching, 10 cts. 


The Modern Language Publishing Co, 


150 Nassau Street, 
NEW WORK CITY. 


JUST OUT. 


HOW TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


This book is an exposition of methods and devices 
in teaching Geography which apply to the principles 
and plans of Ritter and Guyot. A knowledge of 
Structure aud Climate is made the basis of an Geo- 
graphical Instruction. 400 pages. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Theory of teaching Geography. 
2. Preparation for teaching, with plan of work, 


8. Course of study for eight grades, Primary and 
Grammar. 


4, Suggestions and directions for teaching. 

5. Notes on course of study for each grade. 

6. Books for study and teaching. 

i. Bering studies, by Mrs. E. D, Straight and Geo. 


8. Herder on Geography, 
9 Relief Maps, And how they are made. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS, 


TO TEACHERS, 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in DO YOU WANT 


their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


METHUEN, MAss., Aug. 3, 1888. 

The town of Methuen is indebted to the N. E. 
Bureau of Education for excellent teachers who have 
filled important and difficult positions in the higher 
grammar grades for several years past. 

In no instance has Mr. Hiram Orcutt, the manne, 
made a mistake in his estimate of the literary qualifi- 
cations and ability of the teachers he has recom- 
mended successfully to instruct and govern the 


school. 

His long experience as a teacher admirably fits him 
for the work of the Bureau. He is enthusiastic, 
painstaking, and careful, and asa result he selects 
the right person for the place. 

He has at his command a large number of good 

ea 


teachers, and can always, at short notice, ma 
satisfactory selection. ERS, 


DO YOU 


mM. M. f 
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Mailed on receipt of price, 1.50. Address 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Englewood, Ill. 


Paper Anatomical Models, 


r Lectures on Anatomy to Large Classes. 


The human Atlas, Axis, a Cervical, a Dorsal, and 
a Lumbar Vertebra, enlarged six diameters. 
Bones of the human leg, enlarged three diameters. 
J. EMERTON, 


11 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Relief Maps, 


FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS OF GEOLOG?! 
AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


or to teach ; 
REGISTER NOW IN THE NEw of Harvard 


used at his lectures on Physical Geography 


They illustrate the following subjects: Develo 
ment of a river in a plain, mand Development 


A position to teach an ungraded schoo of lakes and rivers in a broken country, Three maps 
rural district ? REGISTER IN THE op = — Development of zig-zag mountail ridges, Two 


LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
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UREAU, 


maps — Development of a mountain traversed by 4 
river, Two maps — Effect of Glacial drift on the riv- 
ers of the country, Two;maps—River terraces,'Three 
in the position of divides, Six maps 
— Growth and destruction of a volcano and its effects 
Six maps. 

@ Maps are made of r about three feet 
long, one and a half feet wide: ana two to four inches 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance, 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. . 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 


SHOOTING THE GRAND RAPIDS OF THE SASKAT- 
CHEWAN RIVER. 


BY EMMA SHAW, 


Now, loud we hear the waters roar 

From swift Saskatchewan’s wooded shore, 
As, onward, with resistless force, 

The river hastens on its course. 

Next, seated in a birch canoe,— 

With dusky boatman, tried and true,— 
We’re ferried o'er the river wide 

To reach the rapid-rolling tide. 

Wild swirling eddies on its breast 

Show us its hurry and unrest,— 

Now, nearer comes the deafening roar, 
And fast recedes each rocky shore, 
As,—by the stayless current caught, — 
We're onward swept, as quick as thought! 
A moment poised upon the brink, 

Then, e’er we’ ve even time to think, 

The boat drops into yon abyss 

Round which the waters boil and hiss, 

As ’gainst the rocks they’re madly hurled, 
Oar frail craft’s with them onward whirled ; 
An instant then, with bated breath, 

We feel we’re face to face with death! 
Huge billows, like Cyclopean wall, 

Rise mountain high, then foaming fall, 
While eddies circle, far and wide, , 
Upon the tossing, silver tide: 


2. A study of the history of the various phases in 
method which the subject has undergone. 

3. The psychological bearing of the subject in the de- 
velopment of mind. 

4. Its practical value for life. 

5. The ideal adjustment of the natural development 
found in the subject to the natural development in the 
child. This leads naturally to the positing of an ideal 
course through all grades for every branch. The need of 
such an adjustment is painfully apparent in such subjects 
as Language and Natural Science, where the development 
in the child has been largely ignored, and that found in 
the subject alone considered. 

6. An ideal cotrdination of the various studies of the 
curriculum, and the deviation from this made necessary 
by the employment of untrained teachers. For example, 
the subjects Reading, Writing, Spelling, Language Work, 
Composition, Grammar, etc., have at least one common 
purpose ; viz., the mastery of the English language. How 
may these subjects be codrdinated or fused, in order to 
bring about the best results in the shortest time? Again, 
how must this ideal coérdination be departed from where 
untrained teachers are employed ? 

It will be observed that the proposed plan differs from 
that usually followed in university pedagogical courses,— 
that at Michigan University, for instance,—chiefly in the 
emphasis laid upon the pedagogy of the common-school 
studies. It is hoped that the lectures may stimulate ad- 
vanced thought in education. Their reflex action on the 
faculty and the school will unquestionably be good; and 


subject, Clara would have found plenty to say, at least 
more relevant than her remarks on grammar. Those sub- 
jects would be quite within her comprehension. But no 
subject is so simple, no teaching could lead her so slowly 
and gently that her mind, preoccupied, could do good 
work. 

I have three girls who make just such blunders, and 
they are all fairly bright, capable girls, in spite of their 
seeming stupidity. 

I believe I am doing the best I can for them under the 
circumstances. I keep them in their class, in which they 
are the oldest pupils, notwithstanding their blunders. I 
watch for my chance. Between the balls and the rides, 
the new dresses and the new bangs, now and then, for a 
brief space of time, I can catch their attention and really 
hold it while I raise a question or give them a thought 
that is not altogether frivolous. I have worked with them 
in this manner almost a year, enduring their blunders, 
sometimes giving the blunder a turn that shows even them 
how ridiculous it is, but trying not to lose patience en- 
tirely, and oftener covering the blunder as decently as 
possible from the sight of the rest of the class ; and I have 
my reward in seeing that, even in Clara, the most hope- 
less of the three, the times of genuine interest are more 
frequent and of a perceptibly longer duration. I have no 
faith that I shall accomplish much for them, but the little 
is precious. 

Blunderers are not all school girls in their teens. Chil- 
dren’s blunders and those of grown people and would-be 
critics often spring from the same cause,—hastily drawn 


0, Amidst this swirling watery strife since the course calls for no extra outlay of money, it/ conclusions. 
New, hick may be valuable in its effects, even though few outsiders} In Dover School, Mr. Brown, the “liberal” minister, 
Rew almost whelmed in watery grave, attend. The only drawback is the extra duty imposed|visited us one day. My first class read an account of a 
7 } nen ne pay See ails ie upon the heads of departments. The work will, on this|man lost in the snow. The piece was not too difficult ; 
soe the way;— account, be considerably less in amount during the first]they were thoroughly interested, and read well. Charley’s 
' | It, like > canoe, glides wel year than it will be subsequently. expression was perfect as he read, “ I knew that if I slept 
then it would be forever. Burning pains,” etc. But | 
Our blechen ia sont what possessed the boy to put the period after pains in- 
nf By joa tera, — A SCHOOLMA’AM SOLILOQUIZES. stead of after forever ? | 
When we're I think that good minister aever reported me for secta- 
bedreggied = rian teaching, or availed himself of the poor little mistake 
Nor the exciting, abate ee race. Te According to Mark Twain and the Century, there is|/in any way. But if he had had less common sense, what 
a Grand Rapids, Mich., July 31, 1888. something amiss in my treatment of Clara, for she does}an opportunity was his to criticise ! 
make the most discouraging blunders. 
Here is her last: “ Flags is an adverb and modifies | 
AN EXPERIMENT IN PROFESSIONAL |< wave.” And she was serenely unconscious that the APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* ' 
P WORK IN A NORMAL SCHOOL. class were amused and the teacher exasperated ! a 
eee im’s hand,—* How is ‘ flags’ compared ? ” BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
At the June meeting of the Illinois State Board of Ed-| more flags, most flags ” ! EE SR 
ucation a course of purely professional work for gradu-| Now what is the trouble? And what can I do with P 
' ates of higher educational institutions and for experienced | her ? . Having continued the discussion of the subject of yer 
» teachers was adopted for the Illinois State Normal School,} The Century says her immature mind is being pushed | ception as far as our present purpose requires, we will 
y at Normal, Ill. This course was proposed by the faculty,|by the ambition of parents and school boards to struggle |turn our attention to consciousness, the other kind of pre- 
through a committee. It is entirely independent of the] with subjects too difficult for it. But that isa mistake, sentation. 
4 regular curriculum, and continues for one year. It con-|if applied to Clara. There is no school board in the| As the power of the soul to know the phenomena of 
P sists, in the main, of lectures. These lectures will be pre-| question, her parents are not in the least ambitious, and | matter presentatively has been called perception, 60 the 
a pared and delivered by the respective heads of depart-|she does not “struggle.” Besides, she is sixteen years| power of the soul to know the phenomena of the soul itself 
ments, so that, in a sense, each subject will be treated by | old. presentatively has been named consciousness. It may now 
} an expert in that branch. During the first year, the lect-| The trouble is a semi-circumference from where Mark |be well, however, to attempt to make the meaning e = 
ures will be given weekly, probably in each of the follow-|Train and the Century find it. When we had our les- | term consciousness clearer by an example or two of the 
4 ing subjects: (1) History of Education, (2) Psychology,|sons on adverbs,—lessons that I know I gave faithfully, | exercise of the faculty. : : 
t (3) Pedagogy Proper, (4) English Language, (5) Nat-| believe I gave intelligently, and they were given success- A beautiful fragrant flower is gers . me. 
> ural Science, (6) Mathematics, (7) Geography, (8) His-|fully as seen by the fact that Tim, Ned, Nellie, Fan,/see its color and form, and smell its ated 
; tory, (9) Reading, (10) Philosophy of Methods. George, Rosy, and Peter, enjoyed and remembered them These mental acts of seeing and smelling are we o Pere 
4 The students who take this course will be able to take|and make intelligent use of them, though they are all|ception. But at the same time that I see the ower, 
/ some of the studies of the regular course, to do special|younger than Clara,—I say that when I gave those les-| know that I see it; and knowing the act of the mind in 
‘ work in the sciences, and to teach or observe in the prac-|sons, Clara’s mind and soul were wholly occupied, during} seeing 1s an act of consciousness. So, toa, I not only 
; tice school. three lessons with the ball that she expected to attend on|smell the odor, but I also know that Ismell it ; and this act 
' of knowing the act of smelling is an act of consciousness. 


The most important part of the proposed course is the | Thursday evening, and at the fourth lesson she was living 


_ pedagogy of the subjects of the common-school curricu-|that evening over again in memory. 


* Copyright, 1886. Third year, No. I., whole No. XXXIV, 
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The perception of the flower awakens in my mind a feel- 
ing, or emotion, of beauty ; and I know this feeling as an 
existing state of my own mind. Knowing the feeling of 
beauty is an act of consciousness. I desire to pluck the 
flower ; and, at the same time, I have a knowledge of 
the desire. Knowing thé desire is an act of conscious- 
ness. As I look at the flower, I remember that I saw a 
bud yesterday where to-day I see the flower. But in ad- 
dition to my present recollection of the bud which I saw 
yesterday, I know that I remember the bud ; that is, I 
know the act of remembering; and this act of knowing 
the act of remembering is an act of consciousness. I con- 
ceive of the flower as picked and arranged with several 
other flowers as a bouquet for my dinner-table. This is 
an act of the imagination, but at the same time that I 
imagine the bouquet of flowers on my table, I know that 
I thus imagine ; or, in other words I know the act of im- 
agining. This knowing the act of the mind in imagining 
is an act of consciousness. 

And so we might present numberless instances of per- 
ceiving, remembering, imagining, judging, and feeling, in 
connection with every one of which there would be a 
knowledge of the act or state of the mind while the act 
or state continued. Now it is not to these states of the 
mind themselves, but rather to the accompanying act of 
knowing these states that I apply the term consciousness. 

The word consciousness itself, from con and scire, 
signifies knowing with. It implies that the act of con- 
sciousness exists at the same time with the state of the 
soul of which we are conscious; as, for example, in the 
case of the flower just mentioned, the consciousness, that 
is the knowledge of the act of perception exists with, that 
is, at the same time with, the act of perception. 

Not all writers, however, use the term consciousness to 
designate this power of the mind. Its place is often sup- 
plied by the term outer perception. When thus used the 
word perception is made to stand for all power of present- 
ative knowing ; perception, then, is the generic term, and 
inner perception and outer perception are the specific 
terms. If the young student will bear in mind these dis- 
tinctions, he will be able to read works containing this 
nomenclature without difficulty. 

Nearly related to thisis the term innersense. The world 
of matter is known through the agency of the senses, and 
hence the power of the soul to know matter is called sense, 
or the outer sense ; and, naturally, the power to know the 
phenomena of the soul itself is called the inner sense. 

The term reflection is sometimes used in about the same 
sense as we have used consciousness. It is a figurative 
expression, and seems to imply that the soul has, in addi- 
tion to the power of exerting itself in various acts, the 
power of bending, or reflecting itself back upon itself, so 
as to know its own acts. 

Consciousness has also been called the witness of the 
soul. The faculty in question is this personified, and 
viewed as though it had an independent existence, stand- 
ing apart from the soul in its ordinary activities, and wit- 
nessing its operations. 

It remains to point out two other facts in reference to 
the use of the term consciousness. Some have contended 
that all intellectual acts, such as perception and judgment, 
and all feelings, such as emotion and desire, necessarily 
include a knowledge of themselves ; and have, therefore, 
inferred that what the term consciousness stands for is 
included in the meaning of the names of the other facul- 
ties of the soul, and, hence, that we have no need of any 
term with which to designate this special element of all 
psychical activity. Others, starting with the same prem- 
ises, have concluded that a knowledge of mental states is 
the important element of the states themselves, and have, 
therefore, applied the term consciousness to the sum total 
of all our mental activities. 

But whatever may be the different opinions of writers 
as to the propriety of calling this power a separate fac- 
ulty, and however widely writers may differ as to the 
most appropriate name for the power in question, all 
agree that we do have the power to know the states of 
our own minds, as these states come and go. There is a 
distinction to be made between the world of matter and 
the world of mind, between what are the objects of know]- 
edge common to all, and those which are the exclusive 
possession of the individual. Hence it is convenient to 
have distinct names for the knowledge of these distinct 
classes of objects, as well as for the powers of the soul to 


know the one and the other. I call this power conscious- 
ness. 

The principal business of the teacher is the develop- 
ment of the mental powers of his pupils. Hence it is of 
the utmost importance that the teacher should know these 
powers, not only as they are manifested in separate acts, 
but in their relation to the means by which they may be 
caused to act, and in their relation one to the other. 
There is no better work for the educator than a study of 
mind itself. We are often, and properly, urged to study 
the minds of our children. We cannot do this too much. 
But how can it be done at all ? 

The only original source of a knowledge of mental 
states and acts is the states and acts of one’s own mind. 
Just as books on color may be useful to one who knows 
colors, so the observation of children may be profitable to 
one who knows the workings of his own mind and the 
signs by which mental states are manifested. 

To one who would know his pupils, then, the admoni- 
tion comes with special force: Know thyself. And it is 
just at this point that so many students of psychology fail. 
They are quite willing to read what people have written 
about the mind, but lack the heart or the power to begin seri- 
ous work at home. It is not an easy task to analyze com- 
plex mental processes. The power to do this, like all 
other power, is developed by effort, and the student must 
not be too easily discouraged. 

It will be the object of the next few pages to assist the 
student in making an analysis of an act of consciousness, 
and to point out the work to be done to attain to a full 
consciousness of one’s own mind. 


SOME REMARKS ON BIRD MIGRATION. 


BY WALTER HOXIE. 


Very few of our birds can strictly be called resident. 
By this I mean that they do not raise their young and sub- 
sist during the entire year in any given locality. Most of 
those that are classed as resident species are so styled 
from the fact that they may be found at the same place 
at any time during the year. This is because their sum- 
mer and winter ranges of migration overlap. The in- 
dividuals that are here in summer have come from fur- 
ther south, while those that were with us in the winter 
have gone to the north to rear their young. Take the 
red-winged blackbird as an example. A glance at the 

accompanying diagram 
shows that he will be called 
a resident bird along a 
wide extent of our Atlan- 
tic coast. 

By far the greater num- 
ber of our birds will come 
under the head of mi- 
grants, summer visitors, 
or winter visitors. These 
are terms which very 
nearly explain themselves. 
The migrants, of course, 
‘ are those that pass through 
Resident limits of the Red-winged any locality in the spring 

and fall frotn their breed- 
ing range to their winter quarters. Among these are the 
most extensive of all the bird travelers. Quite a number are 
known to breed only within the polar circles and winter 
between the tropics. Others, again, make a comparatively 
limited journey, say from the Carolinas to New England. 
Winter visitors are often quite erratic in their times of ar- 
rival and departure, being governed for the most part by 
the relative scarcity or abundance of their food supply. 

Many localities receive a visit in the late summer from 
birds which do not come to breed, but are merely wandering 
from their usual haunts, and, oddly enough, this is usually a 
movement of southern birds to the northward. They are 
known as summer transients, and with some species there 
is a very regular exodus. The wood ibisis a very marked 
case. Breeding in Florida and along the gulf coast, they 
regularly reach the Carolinas in July and seldom depart 
until nearly time for frost. They are a large white bird 
with black wings and tail, and have a habit of soaring 
high in the air in the heat of the day. At such times 


Northern 
limit of 
southern 
range. 


Southern 
limit of 
northern 
range. 


they present a remarkable and beautiful sight. The 


whole flock wheels in intersecting curves and circles high 
up against the blue sky, the glistening white plumage 
flashing in the sunlight as they turn. Though none seem 
to be intent upon reaching any special destination, the 
attentive observer will soon find that the flock as a whole 
is moving slowly over the country in a well-defined course. 
The necks are all stretched straight out, and the great 
broad wings scarcely seem to move at all. 

When they get ready to feed, however, their mode of 


Wood Ibis. 


flight is changed at once. Five or six rapid wing beats 
are followed by a half-minute or so of straight sailing, and 
the flock soon alights in a pond and proceeds at once to 
business. They churn the water into mud with their feet 
until the suffocated fish rise to the surface, when they are 
quickly killed. The meal does not begin until a goodly 
number of fish are floating about. | 

The majority of the birds that come here are young, 
but a few old ones accompany each flock. They may be 
known at once by their necks being bare, and also by a 
peculiar scale or cap that covers the top of the head. The 
necks of the young are clothed with a gray down. 


VACCINATION. 


BY J. M. FRENCH, M. D. 


The discovery of vaccination marks an important era 
in the history of medical progress. Previous to the time 
of this discovery small-pox was one of the direst scourges 
known to man, while since that period it has been re- 
duced to a comparatively rare and unimportant affection, 
which by proper care can be easily controlled and almost 
entirely prevented. 

The cow-pox was no new thing in Jenner’s day, but 
had long been known as a disease of the cow, manifest- 
ing itself chiefly on the teats and udder, and capable of 
being transmitted to the human system by means of sores 
or scratches on the hands of the milkers. The report 
was even current among the milkmaids of Gloucestershire, 
that any one who had had the cow-pox was secure against 
the small-pox. This, however, was generally looked upon 
as a mere vulgar whim, unworthy the notice of sensible 
people. To William Jenner belongs the honor of estab- 
lishing its essential truth, and thereby conferring a boon 
upon the race. 

At about the time of the birth of American independ- 
ence Jenner was attending to his studies as a medical 
student, in an apothecary’s shop in Lodbury, England. His 
attention is said to have been first called to the vaccine dis- 
ease by the remark of amilkmaid who came into his master’s 
shop one morning for advice, and who, when the small- 
pox was mentioned, thoughtlessly and unhesitatingly re- 
plied; “I can’t take that disease, for I have had the 
cow-pox.” 

With the apothecary the remark passed as simply a 
milkmaid’s foolish notion, but it attracted the attention of 
his young assistant, who at once set about investigating 
the matter. Becoming convinced of the substantial truth 
of the report, he mentioned the subject to his medical 
friends, and was threatened with expulsion from their 
society unless he abandoned the wild idea. But the great 
truth had filled his soul, and instead of relinquishing it, 
he determined to devote his life to its development. 

Not long after this he studied in London with the cel- 
ebrated John Hunter, from whom he received the first 
encouragement to continue his investigations. ‘ Don’t 
think, but try ; be patient, be accurate,” was his advice. 

Jenner soon returned to the country to practice, but 
continued to observe and experiment on his favorite sub- 
ject for twenty years, each year with increasing confi- 
dence in its protective virtues. On the fourteenth day of 
May, 1796, he made his first vaccination on man, in the 


person of James Phipps. Two years later he published 
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to the world a treatise, in which he gave the results of 
twenty-three cases of successful vaccination, in each of 
which it had been found impossible for the subjects after- 
ward to contract the small-pox, either by inoculation or 
contagion. 

He now proceeded to London to endeavor to in- 
troduce his great discovery, but after three months 
of unsuccessful effort, during which time he was unable 
to induce a single medical man to give the new idea a 
trial, he returned to his home disappointed but not dis- 
heartened. Abuse and ridicule were showered upon him 
and upon the few whom he had persuaded to make a trial 
in their own persons of the protective virtues of vaccina- 
tion. In one place they were pelted and driven into their 
houses whenever they appeared upon the street. 

Finally, however, two ladies of title consented to vac- 
cinate their children, and straightway the prejudices of 
the age were broken through. The tide was turned, and 
the new idea began to take root and bear fruit. 

Medical men now adopted it in their practice, and some 
of them even began to dispute with Jenner for the prior- 
ity in its discovery. All attempts to detract from his fame 
proved unavailing, however, and before his death he had 
the satisfaction of seeing his discovery adopted and his 
name illustrious the world over. 

The importance of this discovery may be estimated 
when it is considered that during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, frem seven to twelve per cent. of all 
deaths resulted from small-pox ; while at the present day, 
in countries where vaccination is regularly practiced, the 
proportion has fallen to less than one per cent. 

The method now generally preferred is by the use of 
pure animal virus. In order to be most effective, the first 
vaccination should be made in childhood, and a second at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen. This usually suffices for a 
lifetime ; but in case of anticipated exposure to small-pox, 
as in the case of an epidemic, it is safer to repeat as often 
as once in seven or eight years. 

Two objections have been urged against vaccination, 
aud in England much active opposition has been based 
upon them. They are, first, the fact that vaccination does 
not in every case afford absolute protection from small- 
pox ; and secondly, that various diseases can be, and in 
some instances have been, transmitted from unhealthy to 
healthy persons by means of vaccination. 

In answer to the first it may be replied, that every gen- 
eral rule has its exceptions. But the fact remains that 
when properly performed and duly repeated, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, vaccination does protect ; 
and he would be a very unwise man who should throw 
away ninety-nine chanees of safety and success because 
with it might go one chance of failure. 

To the second it may be said that it applies chiefly in 
those cases where improper material is used. For when 
proper care is taken to procure pure animal virus, and 
when the operation is properly performed, the danger of 
conveying disease is so small as to be almost invisible 
when compared with the danger of death from small-pox 
without vaccination. 


THE TEACHER’S TASK, 


Yes, sculptor, touch the clay with skill ; 

Let lines of beauty curve and flow, 
And shape the marble to thy will, 

While soft-winged fancies come and go,— 
Till the stone, vanquished, yield the strife, 
And some fair form awake to life, 
Obedient to thy beckoning hand,— 

And thy name ring through all the land ! 


And, painter, wield the brush with care ; 
Give firm, true touches, one by one, 

Toil on patiently, nor now despair ; 
Open thy whole soul to the sun, 

And give of love’s serene repose, 

Till the dull canvas gleams and glows 

With truth and wealth of sentiment, 

And thine own heart shall be content ! 


But, teacher, mould the tender mind 

With daintier skill, with dearer art, 
All cunning of the books combined 

With wider wisdom of the heart,— 
The subtle spell of eyes and voice,— 
Till the roused faculties rejoice, 
And the y powers bloom forth and bless 
The world fast thine own consciousness ! 

— The American. 


— Blessed is the man that has found his work, let him ask no 
other blessedness. Know thy work and do it, One monster there 
is in the world—the idle man.—Carlyle. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


STANDARDS OF CRITICISM IN SCHOOL 
MUSIC. 


BY W. 8S. TILDEN. 


It will bea good day for school music when the standards 
by which to judge of sound progress are well understood 
and defined. We cannot depend on the standards pro- 
posed by the whims of any musical or semi-musical person 
in the community ; a broad view, as well as special train- 
ing and experience, is needed in order to form correct 
judgment. Without this, one minor detail or phase of 
instruction is emphasized to-day as all-important,—an- 
other to-morrow. 

Then again, the pretty manipulation of a class in the 
singing lesson does not even prove that the lesson itself 
is worth teaching, however captivating the performance. 
The pupils are at an interesting age, and we regard them 
as a perennial wonder though we have heard them do the 
same thing a hundred times before. A teacher, too, 
becomes much interested in a mode of presentation, if he 
has somewhat of the showman’s temperament,—making a 
very little pass for a great deal,— the pleased listener, 
dazzled by the display, is apt to render a verdict of re- 
markable progress. 

The father of American school music was wont to say 
that the “pupils are to be made more cheerful, happy, 
kind, and studious by the singing exercise ; these are the 
results music was designed to secure.” This beneficial 
influence may be secured to some extent by careful sing- 
ing whether notation is taught or not. Note reading is 
not the greatest of the difficulties in the way of the masses 
of children learning to sing; a poor teacher can much 
better teach note reading than actual singing. 

A right attitude on the part of the children toward the 
singing is first of all important; enjoyableness is a prime 
element of success. But it must be musical enjoyableness, 
and not merely a coarse overflow of animal spirits, called 
‘enthusiasm”’ by those who would be just as well 
pleased with any sort of rhythmical uproariousness. A 
certain committee man had his own standard in regard to 
this feature of the singing. ‘The teacher had been labor- 
ing for some time with a class of rough boys to induce 
them to use their voices in a somewhat more smooth and 
musical way; and one day, while engaged in this benign 
but difficult work, said official entered. After listening a 
few moments he exclaimed: “The children don’t sing 
here as the boys at the Reform School do; there every 
single one sings just as loud as he can. Let out your 
voices! You know how people holler ‘fire’! “Now, boys,” 
said he, addressing them, “all of you holler jire/!” 
Straightway the fifty boys set up a yell which was enough 
to deafen ordinary ears, and set every sonorous thing 
in the room to ringing. “There,” he remarked, “that 
is the way to let your voices out,” 


PUNCTUATION. 


BY ARISTINE ANDERSON. 

Though “punctuation is no part of the law, ” in law, 
it should certainly be a vital part of the law in school ; 
for as “law is the perfection of reason,” so “ punctuation 
is the perfection of common sense.” 

An educator of the middle ages wrote, “Grammar 

. gives ability to read and write without mistake.” 
Pichags it did then ; but as a slight contrast to this rather 
optimistic statement, we quote the following from an ad- 
mirable little book by Benjamin Drew, proof-reader : 
“ Nearly all manuscript copy is,indebted to the compositor 
and the proof-reader for the proper punctuation. If one 
eighth of the time now spent in corregting, overrunning 
the matter, and revising, were bestowed upon perfecting 
the copy, there would seldom be any delay in a well- 
appointed printing office.” 

This book revived a curiosity I had long had to find 
out what and how much the various grammars and rhet- 
orics said about the marks of punctuation, aptly named 
“the guides to eloquence,” and the printer’s marks, the 
first system of “shorthand” that came into general use 
among any one class of workmen. 

Going to the educational alcove of a large public 


library, I began with Jamieson’s Hhetoric, published in 


1839 ; then I read through the tables of contents, not to 
mention frequent excursions into the contents proper— 
of—well, the real number might sound apocryphal, so I 
will only say a great number; many familiar to us all, 
others little known. The facts gained were amusing and 
somewhat astonishing ; fully two thirds of the earlier ones 
omitted to mention these topics in any way ; many of the 
later ones devoted but few pages to the subject of punctu- 
ation, saying not a word about the printer’s marks; one, 
published in 1857, and containing 754 pages, did prove 
enlightened enough to devote twelve pages to “rules for 
punctuation.” 

I fell to wondering how the children in the schools of 
our grandfathers learned anything about these “ useful 
Lilliputians ” ; then I remembered various compositions, 
not exactly of our grandfathers’ times, that were innocent 
of everything in this line except “the dot where you count 
four,” and the ubiquitous dash, said by Drew to be used 
in manuscript more frequently than any other mark of 
punctuation, greatly to the distraction of the much-put- 
upon compositor. 

Then I remembered how very little was said on these 
subjects in our classes, and that my first realization of 
the value of the printer’s shorthand came from an investi- 
gating tour made in the back part of the Unabridged,— 
ever delightful mine for new explorations in childhood’s 
days! Had our classes been especially neglected, I won- 
dered ; and forthwith proceeded to ask questions. Out 
of twenty-five persons, all under fifty years of age, only 
seven knew the printer’s marks,—and not one of these 
had been taught them at school,—while only eighteen had 
been taught any system of punctuation. 

This brought the matter pretty near the present time, 
and I went back to my alcove. Leaving out of the dis- 
cussion the books on such special subjects as Mistakes in 
Writing English, ete., I found that not half of the 
modern grammars and rhetorics gave a fair portion of 
space to this subject ; a few gave clear, concise rules, ad- 
mirable illustrations, and excellent examples for correc- 
tion ; some gave a very limited explanation of the print- 
er’s marks. But why did so many of these books leave 
these two topics till the last for discussion, devoting page 
after page before them to the consideration of rhetorical 
figures, poetical measures, etc., ete. ? 

Would not teachers and pupils naturally suppose that 
the subjects treated first were of the most importance, and 
therefore should be taught first? Thanks to Mrs. N. L. 
Knox and similar authors, and to the greater energy with 
which these subjects have been agitated for the past ten 
years, teachers do not think so as much as they did. 

But is punctuation taught in all, in half the schools 
as early, as thoroughly, or as late, as it ought to be? I 
have heard primary teachers say, “Oh! my scholars are 
too young to be taught that yet”; and the teachers who 
have the graduating classes often say, “ My pupils are 
way past that.” An unprejudiced proof-reader, allowed 
to see the first draughts of their essays, might not cor- 
dially endorss this statement. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT QUOTATIONS. 
BY ELLEN E. THOMPSON. 


In our room there hangs a large photograph of Salva 
tor Rosa’s “ Diogenes.” Naturally, the cynic was our 
topic one day. Afterward we used a part of the story 
for a written lesson on direct and indirect quotations. 

We all knew that the picture represents Diogenes in 
search of an honest man. We knew, too, that a tradition 
says that he slept in a tub, though that is not now be- 
lieved. He wore the coarsest clothes and ate the plainest 
food that could be procured. (Some one used which 
after the superlative degree, though we try to remember 


that that is preferable. 
Some of us had read that Diogenes ignored the customs 


accomplishments that did not directly tend to some prac- 
tical good. 

The principal part of this work was in anecdotes and 
the written work was made from them. 

One of my trusty lieutenants printed the slips on the 
cyclostyle, so no blackboard work was necessary. 
Re-write the exercise changing the direct quotations to 


indirect and the indirect quotations to direct. Make at 
least ten changes, 


of polite society and that he ridiculed all learning and ; 
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Diogenes once carried a lantern about Athens at mid- 
day, and being asked why he was doing so answered that 
he was looking for an honest man. 

Some one asked him what he considered the most dan- 
gerous animal, and the reply was, “‘ Among wild ones the 
slanderer, among tame ones the flatterer.”’ 

Plato described man as a two-legged animal without 
feathers. Diogenes plucked a live fowl and carrying it 
to the Academy exclaimed, “ Here is Plato’s man!” 

While he was on a voyage to gina, the pirates took 
him captive to Crete where he was sold as a slave. Here, 
when he was asked what business he understood, he replied, 
“How to command men.” He was purchased by a cit- 
izen of Corinth who soon gave Diogenes his freedom and 
entrasted him with the care of his children. 

Tt was while he was at Corinth that his celebrated in- 
terview with Alexander the Great took place. 

The conversation began by the king’s saying that he 
was Alexander the Great. 

The philosopher replied, very curtly, that he was Di- 
ogenes the Cynic. 

Then the king asked whether he could not bestow some 
mark of his favor on Diogenes. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “you can stand out of my sun- 
shine.” 

The independence of the cynic won Alexander’s ad- 
miration, and he said, “ If I were not Alexander, I should 


wish to be Diogenes.” 


A NEW SCHEME FOR VENTILATION. 
BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, OHIO. 


When it is found inconvenient to raise or lower the 
window for the purposes of ventilation, a little device 
like the one represented in the cut may be applied. I 
find it in use all over Germany, where many classrooms 
are over-crowded, and where the pupils’ seats are standing 
very near the 


windows. 
This ventila- 
tor is con- 
structed like 
our Venetian 
shutters, only y, 
that the slats | r Ta 
are of glass. | | 
Each slat is 
set in a brass | li H 
groove which 


ends in a pin 
or pivot. The different slats are connected by a simple de- 
vice, and may be opened wide, or only a trifle, as may be 
desirable. 


METHOD OF CALCULATING INTEREST. 
C. B. TOWLE, VALLEJO, CAL. 


As the JouRNAt has published several methods of cal- 
culating interest, I send some of the methods in use in 
my school. In this state (California) “days of grace” 
are not allowed by business men, and each month is con- 
sidered as thirty days. That makes the year three hun- 
dred and sixty days in matters pertaining to interest and 
discount. The interest of any sum of money, for any 
time, at any rate per year, is equal to the product of the 
number of dollars in the sum, the number of days in the 
time, and the rate expressed in hundredths,—this product 
divided by three hundred and sixty. 

To find the interest of $2,000 for 8 months and 22 
days, at 9 per cent. per year. 


2000 « 262 x .09 262 
(1) 360 = 
The 360 divided by .09 gives 4,000, and this divided 
by 2,000 gives 2. 
All the ordinary rates, except 7 per cent. and 11 per 


cent., cancel easily with 360. 
To find the interest of $937 for 1 year and 3 months, 


at 8 per cent. per year. 


(2) 937 450 .08 
360 10 


= $93.70 


To find the interest of $240,000 for 74 months, at 5 
per cent. per year. 


3 240,000 225 100 X 225 
7200 3 ‘ 


When no cancelling can be done, the statement arranged 
in this way indicates the multiplication and division neces- 
sary to find the required interest. 

In (3) the statement is shortened by placing under the 
line the quotient of 360 divided by the .05. All state- 
ments may be shortened in this way when 360 can be 
divided by the rate. 

360 divided by .03 is 12000, by .04 is 9000, by 045 is 
8000, by .05 is 7200, by .06 is 6000, by .075 is 4800, by 
.08 is 4500, by .09 is 4000, ete. 

When the interest is to be calculated at the end of a 
month on the daily balances of an account charged during 
part or all of the month, find the sum of what daily bal- 
ances there may be, and divide that sam by 2000 for 1% 


per cent. per month, by 3000 for 1 per cent., by 4000 | 


for } per cent., or by 6000 for 4 per cent. ; and the quo- 
tient will be the interest in dollars and cents. 

To find the interest at ? per cent. on the daily balances 
of an account which shows,— 


$1510 due November 8 

1685 “ 10 
8561 “ 4 11 


975 « : “ 20 
1806 “ 23 
1200 «“ “ 30 

16089 16.089 
= = $4.02 
4000 4 cae 


In order to teach our pupils properly all those parts of 
the arithmetic that pertain to business, I think we should 
find out what methods are used by business men, and not 
follow the textbook methods that may now be far behind 
the times. 


ADDITION OF FRACTIONS OF FRACTIONS. 


In the book entitled The Theory of the Sciences, pub 
lished in London in 1702, there are some curious 
methods given for performing problems in “ arithmetick,”’ 
one of which is here given: 

“ Reduce the first numbers, multiplying the first numer- 
ators for to produce a numerator, and the denominators 
of the same for the denominators ; then do the like by 
the latter numbers. Then abbreviate the said fractions, 
or which of them will be abbreviated, and then add them 
together. As to add 3 of } of ¢ with the 3 of the } of 8, 
first multiply the numerators of the first three fractions 
for the numerator, then multiply the denominator of those 
three fractions for the denominator, and you shall find 


24 25 
60 96 
192 125 
A 


them to be #4, which abbreviated is 3. Then do the like 
by the other three fractions, and you will find them to be 
##, which cannot be abbreviated; then add the 3 to 23 
and you will find the whole to be 344, which cannot be 


abbreviated, and tHferefore the addition is ended, as may| | 


appear.” 


DRAWING. 
BY, PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


We have little idea how crude and indefinite the aver- 
age knowledge of form is until we make the experi- 
ment. Ask a class of students, or any number of people 
to draw the outline of a human head on a piece of paper, 


and note the result, The human head is the most com- 


mon, most looked at, and the most interesting object ir, 
the world, and ought to be well known. The following 
illustrations will give the average effort. Try and see for 
yourself. No. 1 is a correct outline. Notice, the head is 


No. 1. 


made in a square, the eye is half-way between the top of 
the head and the bottom of the chin; the base of the brain, 
the bottom of the ear, and the lower end of the nose are 
level with each other. 
Now compare No. 1 
with Nos. 2 and 3, and 
you will, at once, see 
how accurate the aver- 
age idea of form is. 

Now what does this 
teach us? It teaches 
us that the eye does not 
see correctly and intelli- 
gently, even the most 
éommon objects, with- 
out training; that it is 
just as necessary to 
train the eye how to 
see as it is the brain 
how to think, or the ear 
how to hear, and there is little doubt now but what one 
is just as essential as the others. 

How shall drawing be taught? If this question was to 
be answered in one sentence the answer would be: Draw- 
ing shall be taught just as any other fundamental branch 
is taught, and that is to begin at the beginning in the first 
years of school life, by the side of reading and spelling, 
and master it step by step. Drawing should be taught in 
this way because it is based on no other branch. 

There are certain branches that must be acquired before 
advance in other studies is made; these are fundamental 
studies, and those that follow depend on them very much 
as the limbs of a tree depend on the trunk. Reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, and grammar are such studies, and 
become the basis of many other branches that come after 
them. In like manner drawing is a fundamental study. 
As arithmetic is the first study of mathematies, as gram- 
mar leads to an understanding of language, so drawing is 
the door to that great form and solar language that is not 
only universal but is the foundation of many of the me- 
chanical, and all of the 
reproductive arts; it is the 
basis of that wide field of 
usefulness in which the 
hand, the eye, and the 
mind work as one unit. 

There is much prejudice 
to overcome in teaching 
drawing. Parents have an 
idea that it is no more than 
a mere accomplishment, 
and of little practical value 
simply because it was not 
taught in their day, and 
because their ancestors did not feel the need of it; and 
thus students have a sort of hereditary feeling that time 
spent on this branch is next to being thrown away, and 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


thus do not give as earnest work to it as te other branches 
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that have received the sanction of their forefathers. As 
a result of this way of thinking and feeling we have a 
people that, comparatively speaking, use their eyes very 
little. So we not only have to overcome prejudice, but 
the hereditary result of prejudice that has come through 
long years of neglect. This can be overcome only by 
slow and persistent effort from one generation to another 
by teachers who have been specially fitted for the work. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE COMMISSION OF COLLEGES. 


The following extract from the report of a meeting of professors 
of English, held under the auspices of the Commission of Colleges 
in New England on Admission Examinations, may interest those of 
your readers who are preparing pupils for the New England col- 
leges. The lists given here are to be printed in the college cata- 
logues for 1888-1889. It will be noticed that the list heretofore 
prescribed for 1889 remains unchanged. The lists for 1890 and 
1891 are changed considerably. 


; Boston, MAss., June 2, 1888, 

In accordance with the vote of the Commission of Colleges in 
New England on Admission Examinations, a meeting of teachers 
of English from the colleges was held here to-day. The following 
fone were present: Profs. J. F. Genung of Amberst, W. M. 

arren of Boston, H. L. Chapman of Bowdoin, T. W. Bancroft 
of Brown, C. F. Richardson of Dartmouth, A. S. Hill of Harvard, 
M. A. Jordan of Smith, W. R Shipman of Tufts, L. M. Hodg- 
kins of Wellesley, C. T. Winchester of Wesleyan. The following 
persons invited to attend were not present: Profs. S. K. Smith of 
Colby, L. W. Spring of Williams, T. R. Lounsbury of Yale, C. F. 
Johnson of Trinity. The secretary of the commission, Prof. W. 
C. Poland, who had called the meeting, was present without voting. 

The committee, consisting of Professors Hill, Bancroft, and 
Shipman, selected by the Executive Committee of the Commission 
to prepare a list of books, submitted to this meeting the list which 
they had prepared. The list adopted for the next four years is as 
follows: 1889.—Shakespeare’s Julius Cwsar and As You Like It, 
Gray’s Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, Scott’s Marmion, 
Johnson’s Lives of Swift and Gray, Thackeray's English Humor- 
ists, Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 
Seott’s Rob Roy. 1890.—Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar and Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive, Thackeray’s English 
Humorists, Webster’s first Bunker Hill Oration, Scott’s Quentin 
Durward, George Eliot’s Silas Marner, Hawthorne’s House of the 
Seven Gables. 1891.—Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and Merchant 
of Venice, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive, Webster’s first Bunker Hill Ora- 
tion, Irving’s Alhambra, Scott’s Old Mortality, George Eliot’s 
Silas Marner, Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables. 1892,— 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cwsar and As You Like It, Scott’s Marmion, 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, Addison’s Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers, Macaulay’s second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 
Webster’s first Bunker Hill Oration, Irving’s Alhambra, Scott’s 
Talisman, George Eliot’s Scenes from Clerical Life, Hawthorne’s 
House of the Seven Gables. 

* * * * 

In response to the request of the Commission the whole subject 
of the requirements in English was discussed, and the following sug- 
gestions were unanimously approved : 

1. That it be understood hereafter that the subjects for the com- 
positions prescribed are to be drawn from two or three of the books 
named in the list for the year. 

2. That it is recommended that two hours be allowed for the en- 
tire examination in English. 

3. That it is desirable that English study in preparatory schools 
be continuous for at least three years; and that, accordingly, En- 
glish be reserved for the candidate’s final examination for admission 
to college. 

4. That the lists for four years, beginning with 1889, be printed 
in the next annual catalogues of the colleges. 

5. ‘That the secretary of the Commission be authorized to make 
known to any one interested the lists furnished for publication in 
the catalogues. W. R. SHIPMAN, Secretary. 


This report may be regarded as containing, in general, the an- 
swer of the Commission to the communications of the preparatory 
teachers on the subject of the requirements in English. The pro- 
fessors of English have listened attentively and with sympathy to 
the representations made to them in respect to these requirements. 
They are convinced that the essential character of the existing re- 
quirements ought to be maintained. They trust that the modifica- 
tions which they have made in the lists, and the suggestions which 
they have approved as to the examinations, will satisfy the prepar- 
atory teachers. 


Aug. 30. W. C. PoLAND, Secretary of the Commission, 


COLOR LESSONS. 


I sometimes see in your valuable paper well-arranged lessons on 
color, against which I wish to raise one objection, and that is about 
the use of the words color and primary colors. As the word color, 
used without any qualifying expression, often misleads the pupils, 
I use the terms /ight colors (or true colors) when speaking of color 
itself, and art colors when speaking of pigments, dyes, stains, etc. 
The word color may mean a pigment or the color of a pigment, and 
this leads to a misunderstanding; for a union of true colors pro- 
duces a very different result from a mixture of the same colored 
pigments, and statements which are true of pigments are not true 
of colors. 

The primary art colors are said to be red, yellow, and blue ; and 
the secondary, orange, green, and purple. This statement, how- 
ever, is not exact; fora pure emerald green (prismatic green) has 
not been formed by the mixture of any other art-colors, and several 
shades of blue and yellow may be made by mixing other art-colors. 
The prismatic colors are, probably, all primary ; for no one color 
has been separated inte other colors, Orange has not been sepa- 


rated into red and yellow, nor has green been separated into blue 
and yellow. Each color, when passed alone through a prism, 
remains the same. All the colors of the spectrum, however, may 
be made by uniting red, green, and violet; hence these are gener- 
ally called the primary colors. Red and green produce orange and 
yellow, green and violet produce blue and indigo. A mixture of 
blue paint and yellow paint produces a green paint; but the color 
blue and the color yellow produce white. The following illus- 
trates the arrangement of colors in the spectrum : 


PRIMARY.— Red. Orange. 
Yellow. 
White. 
Green. Blue. 
Violet. ) Indigo. 


In questioning primary pupils it is better to say, Which two 
paints (dyes, stains, ete.) produce green paint? Ans.—A blue 
paint and a yellow paint. 

Name a paint whose color cannot be made by mixing. Ans.— 
Red paint. 

The primary art-colors are red, yellow, and blue, etc. In the 
higher grades, pupils learn that mixing coloring materials and 
uniting colors produce different results; that color is a sensation 
on the nerves of the eye prodaced by vibrations; that, at ordinary 
temperature, paint, flowers, and, in fact, nearly all objects have no 
color, but only reflect certain colored rays; that colored objects 
viewed in any other colored light appear jet black ; that there are no 
colors except in light; and that every color of the spectrum is prob- 
e+ J primary, or if not, the primary colors are red, green, and 
violet. 

The color lessons in primary schools should be so conducted as 
not to convey wrong impressions about uniting colors and mixing 
coloring materials. Teachers should read a little work entitled 
Light, by Mayer and Barnard, and published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. E. K. B. 


SCHOOL REPORTS. 


Reports of principals, superintendents, and school eommittees 
may form a very valuable part of a teacher’s library. You will 
rarely open one from even a very obscure town, but you will find 
some thought worth considering, and often a practical suggestion 
for immediate use. 

The most valuable factors in all teachers’ intercourse are the sug- 
gestive thoughts they receive from each other. Educational facts 
are good; incidents of experience are beneficial; but that which 
helps the most is the suggestion that leads to original thoughts and 
original methods. 

Success comes quickest to those who think quickest; and they 
are apt to think quickest who come in contact with the brightest 
and most progressive thought. A published report serves in many 
places as an honor to the writer. He carefully prepares it for the 
critical eyes of his patrons. Possibly his reélection depends on the 
favorable impression he makes. 

Still better, he may be so full of zeal in his profession as to be 
far in advance of his neighbors. He therefore tries to publish his 
best thoughts and most advanced ideas on education. 

His suggestions for improvement may apply to your school. I 
acknowledge many benefits received from my neighbor’s reports, 
and I thought it prudent to ask an exchange with all the progres- 
sive educators I knew. 

I considered myself especially favored when I became the recipi- 
ent of the Reports of the Commissioner of Education at Washington, 
for they contain selections of the best thoughts of the best educa- 
tors of the whole country. I carefully preserved every volume, 
and found even the old reports rich in suggestion whenever | wished 
to strengthen my thoughts on any particular subject. 

Now that I am no longer in the profession, I shall be glad to 
present my complete set of the Commissioner’s reports to the library, 
institution, or teacher that it seems on application will make the 
best use of the books. 


Boston, Mass., Box 56. Mr. D. 
SOLUTION OF EUCLID’S 47TH. 
H A Mr. Editor :— Below 


find my contribution to 

the solutions of Euc- 

lid’s 47th. 

AFDC = AABC + 
ADCS + DFOS 
AABC = AAHF 


0 ADCS = ADEF 

AG? = BC? + 
AB?, 

Q. BE. D. 

E. H. WALKER, 

: Prin. Biggs Sch. 
D Biggs, Cal. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— The name of Boston, it is said, is from Boston in England, 
and this is from St. Botolph. Now who or what was St. Botolph ? 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Botolph, or St. Botolpb, was a monk of the seventh century 
who founded a church where the town of Boston now stands. 

— (1) How long has the red hat been a distinctive emblem for 
the cardinals of the Roman Church? (2) What is its significa- 
tion ? A. 

Louisville, Ky. fe 

(1) Pope Innocent 1V. gave it to the cardinals in 1245, (2) It 
signifies that they are to shed their blood if need be for the churth, 

— When and where did the idea of prepaid postage originate ? 

Hartford, Conn. LYNN. 

It is said that letter boxes were placed at street corners in Paris in 
the time of Lonis XIV. (1653), as places of deposit for letters in en- 
velopes, purchased at offices established for that purpose. These 


envelopes were prepaid, though the postage system was private. 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


THE DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 


I desire to place before the readers of the JoURNAL two sen- 
tences expressed in active and passive form and in three languages. 
My chief object is to secure an expression of opinion as to the con- 
struction of the italicized words and thereby to indicate on my part 
a protest against the position commonly held by grammarians that 
the two verbs of these sentences and all the verbs of the two classes 
to which they belong are a/ike in the respect of their taking two 
direct objects. 

The two verbs here given are teach and name. The two classes 
of verbs to which they belong are : 

1. Verbs signifying to teach, ask, inquire, require, demand, and 
some others. 

2. Verbs signifying to name, make, take, choose, call, appoint, 
esteem, reckon, render, constitute, ete. 

I hold that only the first class, considerably enlarged to answer 
the demands of Greek and including ce/are and some few others in 
Latin and English, furnish examples of the genuine double accusa- 
tive, and that verbs of the second class require in either language 
a construction radically different. 

1. I teach the boy music. 

2. Puerum musicam doceo. 

3. Addoxw rdv raida THY 
4. The boy is taught music. 

5. Puer musicam docetur. 

6. 'O maig 
7. They named Alexander a god. 

8. Deum Alexandrum nominaverunt. 
9. bed” 

10. Alexander was named a god. 

11. Alexander deus nominatus est. 

12. Gvoudcero, 

Give the case and construction of the italicised words. Model: 

1, Boy, objective case, direct object of teach; music, objective 
case, direct object of teach. 

12, nominative case, predicate nominative with Ovomucero, 

Query: If verbs signifying to teach, ask, inyuire, require, ete., 
take a double accusative and verbs signifying to name, choose, call, 
appoint, ete., likewise take a double accusative, why in the former 
class of verbs is one of the accusatives retained in the passive, and 
in the latter class both accusatives are turned into the nominatives 
in the passive ? R. Brnrorp. 


SELECTIONS FROM RECENT COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN AT SIGHT. 
Yale. 


[ Antony had gone to Brundisium to gain the support of the four 
Macedonian legions there, and enraged by frequent refusals had put 
to death many of their officers. His plan of seizing Rome with two 
legions was checked by the appearance of the young Caius Caesar, 
the future emperor, not yet 20 years of age, with a military force 
which he had organized on his own responsibility. | 


C. Caesar adulescens, paene potius puer, incredibili ac divina 
quadam mente atqne virtute, cam maxime furor arderet Antonii 
cumque eius a Brundisio crudelis et pestifer reditus timeretur, nec 
postulantibus nee cogitantibus, ne optantibus quidem nobis, quia 
non posse fieri videbatur, firmissimum exercitum ex invicto genere 
veteranorum militum comphravit patrimoniumque suum effudit: 
quamquam non sum usus eo verbo quo debui; non enim effudit; 
in rei publicae salute conlocavit. Cui quamquam gratia referri 
tanta non potest quanta debetar, habeuda tamen est tanta, quantam 
maximam animi nostri capere possunt. Quis enim est tam ignarus 
rerum, tam nihil de re publica cogitans, qui hoc non intellegat, si 
M. Antonius a Brundisio cum eis copiis, quas se habiturum putabat, 
Romam,ut minabatur, venire potuisset,oullum genus eum cradelitatis 
praeteriturum fuisse ? quippe qui in hospitis tectis Brundisii fortis- 
simos viros optimosque civis iugulari iusserit: hac ille crudelitate 
imbutus, cum multo nobis omnibus veniret iratior, quam illis fuerat, 
quos trucidarat, cui tandem nostrum aut cui omnino bono pepercisset ? 
qua peste privato consilio rem publicam—neque enim fieri potuit 
aliter—-Caesar liberavit. 

Williams. 


Sententiis dictis, constituunt ut ii qui valetudine aut aetate in- 
utiles sunt bello, oppido excedant, atque omnia prius experiantur, 
quam ad Critognati sententiam descendant ; illo tamen potius uten- 
dum consilio, si res cogat atque auxilia morentur, quam aut dedi- 
tionis aut pacis subeundam condicionem. Mandabii, qui eos oppido 
receperant, cum liberis atque uxoribus exire coguatur. Hi, cum 
ad munitiones Romanorum accessissent, flentes, omnibus precibus 
orabant ut se, in servitutem, poet ed invarent. At Caesar, 

ispositis in vallo custodiis, recipi prohi t. 
— B. G. VII. 78. 


The conduct of Atticus, Cicero’s friend, during the civil war : 

Incidit Caesarianum civile bellum, cum haberet annos circiter 
sexaginta, usus est aetatis vacatione neque se quoquam movit ex 
urbe. quae amicis suis opus fuerant ad Pompeium proficiscentibus, 
omnia ex sua re familiari dedit ; ipsum Pompeium conianctum non 
offendit. nullum ab eo habebat ornamentum, ut ceteri, qui per 
eum aut honores aut divitias ceperant: quorum partim invitissimi 
castra sunt secuti, partim summa cum eius offensione domi reman- 
serunt. Attici autem quies tanto opere Caesari fuit grata, ut 
victor, cum privatis pecunias per epistolas imperaret, huic pon 
solum molestus non fuerit, sed etiam sororis filiam et Q. Ciceronem 
ex Pompeii castris concesserit. sic vetere instituto vitae effugit 
nova periculs, Corn. Nep. Att. VIL. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cliff Dwellings have been discovered in Morocco, similar to those 
in Arizona and New Mexico. 

Of the 35,000 newspapers published one half of them are in the 
English language. 

The Boston Herald distributed $15,000 among its employés at 


the end of its first year of profit sharing. 
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Brain as you can hold out. 
TEACHERS in new schools have our sympathy. 


ARcHIBALD GerKir’s Teaching of Geography is a 
classic. 

Tue teacher that “frets” is sure to be unpopular 
with pupils, parents, and school officers in the year 
1888-9. 

Make work as easy to yourself as you can, remember- 
ing that there are to be ten months of the wear and tear 
of the school year. 

Every teacher will do well to teach ethics for schools 
this year, and Austin Bierbower’s book on The Virtues 
and Their Reasons is eminently suggestive. 


TEACHERS in preparatory schools will be interested in 
the report, printed elsewhere in this issue, of the Com- 
mission of Colleges upon English works to be read by 
students preparing for college. 


CHILDREN’s methods of reasoning are different from 
ours, and theirs are not only the better for them, but may 
be the better for us. They have more faith, see more 
quickly. We befog them by insisting upon their stating 
the steps in the process, when they do not realize that 
they have taken any steps. There is constant danger of 
trying to put Saul’s armor upon the little Davids. 


Tue French have a decided advantage over us in some 
departments of school enterprise. Ata recent exhibition 


'in Paris of useful and injurious insects five hundred 


entries were made, and the schools took an active part. 
Medals were offered to rural teachers who sent collections 
gathered by themselves or their pupils ; and prizes were 
offered to school children for the best compositions on 
their visits to the exhibition. 


Wo would have believed two years ago that in the 
year 1888, one of the ablest of the American magazines 
would have published as two of its star articles, papers 
read at two of the “ Teachers’ Meetings” of the country, 
—one at the Superintendents’ Meeting at Washington in 
February, and the other at the San Francisco meeting. 
Certainly “the world do move” in literary circles, and 
the teacher’s work and worth are to be recognized. 


Pror. M. N. Boapanorr, whose death was recently 
chronicled, was a man whom Russia could poorly spare 
from her educational field. He was one of the most em- 


work, at the time of his death, upon the Ornithology of) 
Russia, which was to have been his chief work. The first 
part of the work was completed before his fatal illness. 


In localities where the opinion of the schoolmaster 
weighs more than that of most other people, he may do 
the country a service, without being officious, by talk- 
ing up the commercial, health, and scenic advantages of 
planting trees upon the waste places of the farms. Mr. 
L. D. Watkins, an expert in these matters, recommends 
the common locust for steep hillsides where nothing else 
can be grown; walnut and oak for fertile spots; cedar 


Patt land larch for damp, springy places. 


Tur American people have a much greater interest in 
the permanent effect of the sectarian school discussion 
upon the non-Catholic portion of our population than upon 
the Catholics. There are but seven millions of Catholics 
in this country, counting all who are merely nominally 
such, and whatever their action, the loyalty and zeal of 
the remaining fifty-five millions is of vastly greater mo- 
ment to the public school idea. If their opposition shall 
intensify non-Catholic loyalty the present agitation will 
not be an unmixed evil. 


WE are surprised to find how many cities promote reg- 
ularly twice a year. Wherever this is tried there seems to 
be a general testimony in favor of semi-annual admission, 
promotion, and graduation, while where it has not been 
tried there is equal loyalty to the “once a year” plan. 
The conclusion we have reached, though with no great 
amount of confidence, is that the annual promotion with 
a semi-annual advance of those who are equal to specially 
hard work is productive of the best general results with 
justice to special cases. 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 


It never looked so much as though all Catholics in this 
vicinity would yield to the church pressure and patronize 
parochial schools as since last Monday. The loss is ten- 
fold greater to the Catholics than to the public schools. 
The public schools will not be lower in tone, will not be 
more difficult to manage, nor more expensive to the state 
because of their withdrawal. Indeed, from any selfish 
standpoint, there would be no general objection to the 
withdrawal of so large a portion of the public school chil- 
dren, especially since the relief comes in manufacturing 
cities and towns where children are more numerous than 
the wealth is abundant. It is purely from patriotic and 
philanthropic considerations that the American people 
desire all children educated in the public schools. 


NATIONAL GEOLOGISTS. 


At the Cleveland meeting of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, to which we gave so much space 
recently, a committee consisting of Alex. Winchell of 
Ann Arbor, John S. Stevenson of New York, C. H. 
Hitchcock of New Hampshire, Edward Orton of Ohio, 
and John R. Proctor of Kentucky, reported a constitution 
and by-laws for an American Geological Society. Points 
of general interest are that the original fellows be working 
geologists, and teachers of geology who are now mem- 
bers of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, who shall signify their acceptance of fellowship 
before Jan. 1, ’89. After that date all working geolo- 
gists and teachers of geology in North America will be 
eligible. An affirmation vote of three fourths of all 
fellows voting shall constitute an election.——Officers 
shall be chosen annually by the society at large. An- 
nual meetings shall be held between Christmas and New 
Year’s.——The constitution shall go into effect when LOO 
persons shall have accepted fellowship. Annual dues, 
$10; after two years’ neglect to pay, the name may be 
stricken from the list. 


OUR ENEMIES. 
The worst feature of the recent scheal discussion in New 
York City and St. Louis is the fact that every word of 


inent zoilogists of either continent, his Birds of the Cau- 
casus being authority upon that subject. He was at 


criticism of the schools will some day be used against us. 


The enemies of the public schools have no ammunition so 
effective as these same criticisms of those who flatter 
themselves that they are reforming the system. One of 
the best illustrations of the abuse of such criticism was 
recently given in Washington. Hon. Zachariah Mont- 
gomery of California, appointed by President Cleveland 
Assistant Attorney General of the Department of the In- 
terior, is a bitter, cranky opponent of the public school 
system. He lately held a public meeting in that city, 
with the avowed purpose of creating a sentiment against 
the school system of the United States. His audience 
was largely made up from that wing of the Catholic church, 
whose hostility we have been taught to fear in the not distant 
future. He denounced the common school system as anti- 
parental, Godless, destructive of happiness, etc. In that 
connection he quoted Bishop John P. Newman of the 
Methodist Church, Rev. Dr. Pitzen of the Presbyterian, 
Rev. Dr. Domer of the Lutheran, and Rev. W. A. Leon- 
ard of the Episcopal church. 

How surprised these men must have been to have had 
their names telegraphed by the Associated Press to every 
city of the land as opponents of the public schools. For- 
tunately, multitudes will at once appreciate the misrepre- 
sentation, but with those who could alone be influenced 
by such quotations of authority their names will always 
stand as an excuse for any extreme opposition to the 
public schools. Nor are these cases all that might be 
mentioned. No man, in the height of a reform campaign, 
ever criticises the schools without having his every word 
recorded only to be brought up with all the array of mag- 
nified importance that can be attached to his position in 
the social, political, literary, or religious world. There 
are things to be criticised in every school, but no more 
than in every city government, in every church or home. 
Such is the relation of the public school to the taxpayer, 
the politician, and the avowed enemies of the system that 
a word of criticism otherwise harmless becomes danger- 
ous. 

Let no one suspect us of desiring, much less of hoping 
to avoid all criticism, but the only safe critic is he who 
emphasizes the better way. He who advocates an inno- 
vation is a friend of the school even though that which he 
advocates is not specially desirable. It will do good to have 
attention called to new things and new ways; it will en- 
liven and inspire with a progressive spirit. But he who 
for the sake of introducing something in itself eminently 
desirable, denounces time-honored customs and methods 
closely linked with the system is in the role of an enemy, 
not by design, but by the logie of events. 


EXPERIMENTING. 

The term “new” seems to have lost its charm in edu- 
cational circles, and itching for newness in the name of 
the “new” seems to have run its course, and now it 
breaks out as a new species of the same rash, threatening 
to be of a contagious nature if not of a malignant type. 
“Conservatism, after the stamp of ‘ Boston culture,’ ” is 
warned to inoculate itself speedily with “the doctrines of 
the new education,” and experiment at once. “ Why not 
stop waiting and go to work ?” 

If there is any logic in this, then the only work to be 
done is through experiment, and the heinous offense of 
educational conservatism after the style of “ Boston cult- 
ure” is that it does not experiment. For this bill of par- 
ticulars we confess ourselves truly grateful.“ Novelty is 
not art” is the written or unwritten motto over every 
great studio in the world. “Love of novelty precludes 
the possibility of artistic excellence” is one of the axioms 
of all art. If you see a man so full of music that he can- 
not keep from beating time with his fingers, tapping first 
one and then another until every one about him is frantic, 
you may be sure that he has an itching for music, but 
lacks every requisite for good singing and playing. Now 
itching for newness is to good teaching what itching for 
novelty is in art and itching for finger tapping is in music. 

Because Galileo, Columbus, Newton, Franklin, and 
Morse gave the world new things, tens of thousands have 
ruined themselves, beggared their families, and demoral- 
ized their associates by experimenting. The root element 
of this mischief lies in the supposition that there is, ever 
was, or ever will be, any virtue in experimenting. Biog- 


raphy is yet to record the great inventions that have 
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fruited from an experimenting disposition. | Newton 
thought the laws of gravitation ; he did not stumble upon 
them through experiment. Columbus knew the earth was 
spherical ; he was not experimenting when he discovered 
America. The world has not gained enough from all the 
experimenting dispositions of the ages to repay the ruin 
done by the unbalanced mind through experimenting for 
perpetual motion alone. Watt, Stephenson, Fulton, Morse, 
Kepler, Franklin, Eriesson, Bell, Dolbear, Edison, and 
all their worthy associates, served the world because they 
had none of that itching -for newness that has piled up 
worthless inventions by the tens of thousands, but had 
rather such perfect self-control, such reserve powers, as to 
think out, or flash out in thought, an inventive idea with- 
out aimless experimenting. 

No true musician ever strikes a tune until by aid of in- 
strument, tuning fork, or perfectly trained mind he hears 
the chord ring in his own mind, and no great artist will 
strike his tune upon an instrument until he has filled his mind 
with his music, usually through a prelude. Thus the true 
teacher, the great teacher, the progressive teacher, is the 
farthest removed from the educational experimenter. 
Every man and woman who has given the world a grand 
idea in education has thought it and has not stumbled 
upon it by experiment. The man who meditates, not the 
man who experiments ; the man of reserve, not the flighty 
zealot; the man of brains, not the finger-tapping man ; 
the man who goes forward, not the man who circulates ; 
the man with the courage to wait, rather than the jumping- 
jack, is the man who wins, who makes advances, who dis- 
covers great principles, who lifts the world. Call them 
conservative if you please; the men who dare not ex- 
periment, but have the courage to think, are the men the 
world needs educationally just now. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Boston's teachers have been having a very satisfactory vacation. 
The general impression is that the vacation has been more thor- 
oughly utilized for rest or profit than ever before. The excursion 
to San Francisco was a grand success and never did New England 
teachers have such an outing together as on thisexcursion. Among 
those who enjoyed the California festivities were Silas C. Stone, 
of the Hyde School; Charles W. Hill, of the Martin, and wife ; 
Alonzo Meserve, of the Bowdoin, and sons; Alfred Bunker, of 


the Quincy; L. M. Chase, of the Dudley; James E. Thomas, of 
the English High; Supt. Francis Cogswell, of Cambridge; Supt. 
A. P. Marble, of Worcester; Mary E. Glidden, of the Minot; 
Miss Martha B. Lucas, of the Everett; J. W. McDonald, of 
Stoneham; Prof. F. C. Robinson, of Brunswick, Me.; Gen. T. J. 
Morgan, of Providence; Elvira Carver, of the Westfield Normal 
School; Laura E. Giddings, of the Somerville High School; Prof. 
A. H. Campbell, of Johnson, Vermont, Normal School; Lizzie E. 
Morse, of North Easton; George B. Hurd, of New Haven; Misses 
Ella C. and Sarah A. Jordan, of Newton; Drusilla S. Lothrop, of 
Cohasset; Ruth L. Pratt, of Reading; Miss M. E. Tufts, of Med- 
field. There accompanied them others interested in educational 
matters, notably W. T. Harris, LL.D., of Concord; A.C. Stockin, 
New England representative of Harper Brothers, and wife; Edgar 
O. Silver of the firm of Silver, Burdett, & Co., and wife; Charles 
A. Brown, New England representative of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and St. Paul railroad; Mrs. Julia Noyes Stickney; ex-Presi- 
dent Wm. E. Sheldon and George W. Coleman, of the JOURNAL 
oF EpucaTion. E. Bently Young, of the Prince, with his wife, 
was with the party as far as Chicago, but owing to Mrs. Young’s 
illness they remained at Chicago until she could return home. 


The summer schools claimed several of the teachers, Charles F. 
King of the Dearborn, Walter S. Parker of the Everett, and A. 
H. Meyers, were at Saratoga. A. H. Kelley of the Lyman and 
Robert C. Metcalf of the supervisory board, were at Asbury Park, 
the latter being also at Saratoga and Glens Falls, as were also Ed- 
ward Southworth of the Mather, A. W. Edson of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, W. A. Mowry of Education, Supt. C. E. 
Meleney of Somerville, Mrs. H. I. Smith of East Boston, J. B. 
Taylor of the Berkeley, Lucy Wheelock of the Chauncy Hall ; 
Misses Wilder, Brown, Smith, and others of Somerville, were at 
Martha’s Vineyard. 


D. W. Jones, of the Lowell, and his wife, were at Newport, 
after which he enjoyed some rare sport, shark fishing. Charles 
J. Lincoln, of the East Boston High, with his family, spent the 
summer in Chicago, Minneapolis, and other Western cities. ——M. 
T. Pritchard, of the Comins, spent most of the summer in New 
York City and suburbs. ——C. G. Clark, of the Gaston, was at his 
old home in Connecticut and on the Maine coast.——A. M. Leon- 
ard, of the Lawrence, roved extensively from the Moosehead and 
Katahdin region to Bar Harbor, Newport, and Block Island. 
A. D. Small, of the Lawrence, was at Newport and Rockland. 

James A. Page, of the Dwight, has taken life easily at Newport 
and among the White Mountains. J. Langdon Curtis has been at 
Owl’s Head; Henry C. Parker in Newport and the Connecticut 
Valley; Ruth G. Rich in Central Maine, Mary C. R. Towle at 
Newport, Mary McSkimmon at Bangor, Nellie L. Shaw at the White 
Mountains and in New Jersey, Georgiana Benjamin at Newport and 
the White Mountains, while Misses Mary E. Trow, Isabella G. Bon- 
nar, Mary L. Farrington, Alice E. Lord, and Isabelle H. Wilson, 
have been at their city and suburban homes skirmishing for recrea- 
tion at the beach and in the country. George S. Houghton, of 
the Lawrence, spent the season in Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
and E. N. Cobb found pleasure and recreation at Blue Hill and 


Bar Harbor. é 
G, M, W. Hall, of the Allston School, was ‘‘on the wing’’ in 


Western Maine. ——A. G. Ham, of the Lincoln School, made quite 
a stay at Long Pond in the Moosehead region, thirty miles from 
Mt. Katahdin. Misses N R. Grant and M. A. Gleason, of the 
Lawrence School, went to Nova Scotia for several weeks, the latter 
journeying with vacation ease up the Annapolis Valley. Miss 
E. P. Hall passed her vacation near grand old Wachusett, 
while Cora S. Locke was at Cottage City and at Pepperell. 
Mary A. Montague was one of the most extensive rovers among 
the teachers, visiting various places in Iowa and Wisconsin, New 
York, Baltimore, and Providence; Mary A. Conroy, spent her 
vacation at St. John, N. B.; Mary A. A. Dolan was at Nan. 
tasket, also at Amherst, Pleasant Hill, and other inland resorts. 

F, F. Preble and J. C. Bolan, of the Adams, were with Messrs. 
Ham and Leonard at Long Pond, Me.——J. Martin Dill, of the An- 
drews, has been in Maine with his family. Misses Amelia B. and 
Ellen Coe, of the Bigelow, enjoyed the antique and the sea breezes 
at Nantucket. ——J. Gardner Bassett, of the Bigelow, made a great 
success of his summer hotel enterprise at Cottage City ——E. Brad- 
ford Gay, of the Warren, was among the White Mountains with his 
wife. —— Misses M. J. Buckley and M. E. Flynn, of the Lawrence, 
made their vacation residence in picturesque North Conway ; Miss A. 
A. Bradeen toured Maine ; Misses M. Louise Gillett and S. E. Lake- 
man luxuriated among the Green Mountains; Miss M. M. Burns 
was in Connecticut; Miss A. M. Connor enjoyed the seaside at 
Hull and Lake Winnipiseogee at Alton Bay; Miss Mary E. Me- 
Mann went to Cape Cod’s summer resorts; Misses H. E. Burke, 
Bell F, Crapo, Kate Hanshalten, and E. E. Leary spent the sum- 
mer in their homes and among friends in the suburbs, taking fre- 
quent outings in country and harbor excursions. 

WARREN WINTHROP. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. 


Marietta, O., 1788-1888, containing illustrations of Marietta Col- 
lege and the home of its president. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb; Mag- 
azine of American History for September. 

New England Educational Institutions, dealing with Colby Uni- 
versity, Coburn Classical Institute, Newton Theological Institution, 
and containing portraits of the president and professors of Colby 
University. Prof. Albion W. Small, A.M.; New England Mag- 
azine for August. 

Jesuitism and Our Public Schools: Prof. L. T. Townsend. 
| pe Catholic Parochial Schools; Joseph Cook; Our Day for 

ugust. 

A Rugby Ramble; H. A. Newton; English Illustrated Magazine 
for August. 

The Punjab University; Movloi Abd-ur-rashid; Asiatic Quar- 
terly Review. 

Problems in Common School Education; editorial in Andover 
Review for September. 

The Parochial System at Fault; Augustus R. Buckland; Con- 
temporary Review for August. 

hat Shall the Public Schools Teach ? Prof. H. H. Boyesen; 


The Forum for August. 
The Ramona Indian Girls’ School; Horatio O. Ladd; Wide 


Awake for September. 
‘Vassar; Miss J. D. Hunting; The Woman’s World for Sep- 


tember. 


THIS AND THAT. 


MENU FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Rough Seas.+ 
Gales wild, with Roaring Sauce. 


Foliage, rich with Scarlet and Gold. 
Hunting-horns, en Chasse. 


School-openings, cooled with Reluctance, 
and served up with Dog’s Ears 
and Birchen Rods. 

Study, spiced with Fun. 


Vacation-ends, mixed with Regret. 
Homeward Journeys. 
Evening Lamps, freshly trimmed, 


Fail Suits, Piquant Style. 


Blue Skies, Early Frosts. 
Moonlight. —St. Nicholas. 


— Miss Harriet Hosmer is said to be writing a psychological 
novel. 

— It is proposed to hold a world’s Sunday school convention in 
London, next June. 

— Of the twenty-six barons who signed the Magna Charta only 
three could write their names. 

— Song birds are being imported from Germany and set free in 
the interior counties of Oregon. 

— Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe still receives $1,500 a year on 
royalties upon Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

— The original draft of Burns’s ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne”’ is in the 
possession of an Albany (N. Y.) lady. 

— Herbert Spencer had to print most of his publications at his 
own expense, while Zola received $20,000 on an average for each 
of his novels. 

— Germany is taking an interest in the exploration of the Ant- 
arctic regions. An expedition is being organized by Dr. Newmayer, 
of Hamburg Observatory. 

— Gladstone’s private library contains 15,000 volumes, and this 
venerable statesman can lay his hand upon any one book of them 
at a moment’s notice. ‘‘I haven’t a single book,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
I am not on intimate terms with.’’ 

— Mr. S. A. Potter retires from the firm of Potter, Knight, 
Ainsworth, & Co., school-book publishers, 107 Chambers street, 
New York City, and J. R. Van Der Venter is taken into the firm 
as special partner, and the business will be continued under the firm 
name of Knight, Loomis, & Co. D. F. Knight, formerly of 
Knight, Adams, & Co., and Edwin Loomis are the general part- 
ners. A. S. Manson, the New England manager, has elegant quar- 


ters in the D. C. Heath Building, 5 Somerset street, Boston, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


IN SEPTEMBER, 


I 
Now through the leafy woodland ways, 
Fair in the soft September haze, 
The youth and maid 
Are prone to wander, side by side, 
While the keen squirrels scorn to hide, 
But half afraid. 


It. 
Through rustling leaves they tread their way, 
And all the soft things that they say 
Would make you ill. 
When now and then he steals a kiss, 
Although she takes it quite amiss, 
She holds quite still. 


And so each day they blithely roam 
Until at last they wander home 
Through twilight dim. 
She says she’s after autumn leaves 
But such a pretext ne’er deceives,— 
She’s after him. 


Industry conquers, while indol 8. 

If a man wants to get a good idea of the way his personal inter- 

ests appear to the world in general, he wants to go out of doors 

some still, calm night, and look at the waning moon through the 

wrong end of the opera glasses. 

Some one says that wealth is but a shadow. Wealth may be 

only a shadow, but its possession makes a man seem remarkably 

substantial, just the same. 

The quality of mercy is not strained, but that is no reason why 
ding-house tea should not always be. 

The world moves,—possibly because it finds moving cheaper than 

paying rent. 

It is hard to tell which will make a man suffer more, for the time 

being, dyspepsia or unrequited love, but it is not bard to tell which 

is the greater evil of the two. Dyspepsia is very, very hard to 

cure, 

What with the church contribution box, political assessments, 

and the ordinary outlay for cigars, the average American citizen is 

going to find it hard to lay up any money in the bank this fall. 

When a young man tells a young woman that she is the only girl 

in the world that he conld ever love, he always means that she is 

the only girl in the world that he could ever love just now. 

Andrew Carnegie’s i is $5.72 a minute, every minute 

in the year. If Mr. Carnegie ever wants to ‘‘to put on asub’’ 

we know of men who would be willing to take his place and hold 

his hat carefully as long as he wants to stay away. 

After careful and persistent study, philologists have come to the 
conclusion that the reason why people call her a grass widow is be- 
cause she generally is anything but green. 

Dreams go by contraries,—a little peculiarity common to dreams 
and to women, 

There is only one sure way to stop a small boy from asking ques- 
tions, and that way is not satisfactory if you have any further use 
for the boy. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From September 5 to September 11, inclusive.) 


— Hurricane at Havana. 

— Severe flood in Japan. 

— Prairie fires in Dakota. 

— Floods in West Virginia. 

— Mrs. Stowe hopelessly ill. 

— Chinese bill passes the Senate. 

— Negro war in Texas imminent. 

— New England fair at Worcester. 

— Opening of Ohio centennial fair. 

— Republican triumph in Vermont. 

— Canada to strengthen her defences. 

— Labor congress at London, Ontario. 

— Mexican Central suffering by floods. 

— Damaging three-day gale in Mexico. 

— Gigantic wheat trust in the Northwest. 

— Canadian cabinet silent on the fisheries. 

— Cleveland’s letter of acceptance published. 

— Reported loss of five Arctic whaling vessels. 

— Republicans have 20,000 plurality in Maine. 

— Thirty killed in a railroad accident in France. 

— Ballot boxes stolen in Arkansas; a riot feared. 

— Post-office at Cutler, Ind., blown up by dynamite. 

— Fiery speeches from French Canadians on the treaty. 

— A St. Louis confidential clerk abseonds with $15,000. 

— Rain damaging cotton crops in Alabama and Georgia. 

— It is contradicted that China has officially rejected the treaty. 

— The establishment of a new American bank in the city of 
Mexico. 

— A project to build a ship canal between Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham. 

— A demonstration protesting against the renomination of Gov- 
ernor Hill. 

— Fernandina, Fla., under martial law, owing to the longshore- 
men’s strike, 

— Serious damage in New Zealand from a series of five earth- 
quake shocks. 

— The Spanish government has expelled the monks of the Buen- 
terrabia convent. 

— Police roughly disperse a crowd at Arthurstown, Ireland. 
The excitement is over the trial of Redmond. ; 

—Athriving slave traffic the island of 
Pemba and Madagascar and under the Frenc 5 : 

— The scourge in Jacksonville claimed to be the result of wilful 
uncleanliness in the condition of the city. It continues without 
abatement. 

— Thurman met with an enthusiastic reception in New York 
City, but at the last minute found himself too weak to address the 


immense audience gathered to hear him. 


Tue Forum is desired by many teachers, but $5.00, the subscrip- 
tion price, has been beyond the reach of some who most desired it. To 
accommodate the readers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, a re- 
markable offer is made, as will be seen by consulting ‘“‘ An Unusual 


Club Offer’? on another page,—Tur Forum and the JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION one year for $5.50, 
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Aare —_ ee Emerson on a library shelf. The style of the book is as unlike the 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, ~ the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


variety in the size and form of printing 


LectuREs ON PepaGoey, THEORETICAL AND PRACTI- 
CAL. By Gabriel Compayré. Translated with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendix. By W. H. Payne,A.M. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 

Compayré has the rare advantage as a writer on pedagogy of a 
thorough familiarity with the history of education. Too many 
philosophers in this realm haye lacked respect for the talkers 
and teachers of the past. In their anxiety to say something new 
they have failed to observe the importance of the true. One can 
tell at a glance whether a writer or talker on knows 
what the great men of other ages have thought and written. Ped- 
agogy has had too many partisans and extremists, too few judges, 
too little judicial fairness. 

Here is a volume on pedagogy based upon psychology that re- 

the grandest things that have been said in a grand way by 
the fathers. The author has the skill to express the main laws 
and essential facts of the intellectual life in intelligible terms. 

Great as is the temptation he does not run off into vagueness and 

uncertainty. He studies the mind in the cardinal movements when 

engaged in the prosecution of learning. There is a flavor of ardent 
patriotism that renders the book more charming than such vol- 
umes usually are. The theory upon which the book is based is 
that the teacher is enlisted in the service of the state, working for 

her preservation, prosperity, and glory. The common school is a 

world out of which shall issue the highest type of republican citizenship. 

Because the public school is a civil institution he does not admit 

that it is Godless, un-Christian, nor immoral. He believes that the 

church and state should codperate as honorable and helpful allies. 

There is no hope for the teacher’s happiness and professional im- 
provement until he has an educational creed, an intellectual and 
moral support. He must have certain first principles in order to 

ive stability in character and make continuous growth possible. 

ere is nothing here of the dry nomenclatures which have made 

at times little more than a pedantic display of ancient 

logic; at the same time it shows discriminating familiarity with 

the whole range of psychology, ethics, and philosophy, speaking 

wisely and freely in an untechnical way of them all, There is very 

little enumeration of abstract rules and scholastic formulas while 
there is discreet treatment of principles. 

The book is in two parts; the first is a study of childhood, using 
the material that has been collected by the observations and exper- 
iments of the ages, supplementing it by extended personal observa- 
tions; while the second part presents the test methods of instruc- 
tion and principles of discipline winnowed from the sayings and 
experiences of all times. 


Tae Monks or THetema. By Walter Besant and 
James Rice. 444 
Tue SEAmy SIDE. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 427 pp. 
Mortipoy. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 
With a Portrait of James Rice. Published in uniform size 
(84 x5}) and binding, and at the same price ($1.50 each) by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. 
These prolific novelists, Messrs. Besant and Rice, do not, as a 
rule, discuss great moral or social questions, except as they must 
incidentally enter every life and so get into every real novel, but in 
the first of the above books, the authors give us a ludicrous picture 
of an English landlord who attempted ‘‘ to elevate’’ his people. 
Alan Dunlop, a young English squire, of five and twenty, or 
thereabouts, proposes ‘‘ tq reconstruct the whole social fabric.’’ 
He gives up his elegant house for a party of gentlemen and ladies 
to amuse themselves in (the brothers and sisters of Thelema) while 
he takes a laborer’s cottage, a laborer’s wages, and attempts to 
live as a laborer, greatly to the displeasure of his tenants who re- 
fuse to be lifted out of their social degradation. Dunlop is cheated 
by his stewards, and is only saved from a marriage with a farmer’s 
daughter by the interposition of friends. The ‘‘ monastery’’ is at 
this time broken up by weddings among its inmates, and Danlop 
comes to his senses and marries the abbess, an old playmate and 
neighbor. The book is a clever ‘ take-off’’ on English social 
customs, and’ Dunlop probably never followed the advice given him 
by an American,—to let his tenants buy land on easy terms and then 
leave them alone to work out their own salvation. That isa salva- 
tion the so-called upper classes in monarchies do not understand, 
The plot in The Seamy Side is very slight, and not very brilliant. 
The story opens at the house of Mr. Anthony Hamblin, a rich 
London banker, whose es daughter Alison, is just then en- 
joying a birthday party. In the midst of the festivities a woman 
calls on Mr. Hamblin, in his library, and reproaches him with 
having killed, by unkindness, her sister,—his wife as she believes, 
—the mother of Alison, and of having forged drafts upon her for 
several years. ‘The reader sees at once that Stephen Hamblin, the 
brotber of Anthony, is the forger, and Alison’s father, but the 
authors do not reveal what is plain as a pikestaff until the book is 
nearly finished, and until no end of trouble has arisen by Anthony 
Hamblin’s supposed death, he being all the while hidden in London, 
hoping to keep the disgraceful truth about his brother from discov- 
ery. Although ‘‘ truth is stranger than fiction,’’ we must say that 
it is incredible that a shrewd business man could be so stupid as 
\nthony Hamblin. The best character in the book is the boy, 


It has come to be ages generally recognized fact that no man is 
altogether good or , but we feel inclined to question the veracity 
of the picture of Richard Mortiboy, the hero of Ready-Money Morti- 
boy. ick is the son of ‘*‘ Ready-Money.’’ At twenty he forges a 
check, and is kicked out by his father. After ten years of wander- 
ing and villainy he comes back to cajole or steal some of Mr. Mor- 
tiboy’s money from him, but the old man now believes so firmly in 
his son that he makes over his entire fortune to the rascal, who, 
while winning the hearts of all the town by his generosity and kind 
deeds, treats his father most brutally. A year or so of this sort of 
life, and his heart softens toward his parent, he confesses his sor- 
row for his unfilial conduct, and is immediately afterward shot in 
London by his old partner in guilt, while in a quarrel over cards. 
The moral we leave, as do the authors, to be drawn by the readers 
of the book, as they please. And of readers, as we have before 
said, these gentlemen have multitudes, for their stories have little 
moralizing and little description in them; the style is smooth and 
flowing, wh ile the publishers furnish the well-leaded page that does 
not try eyes and temper. 


Tue Story or tak Nations: Turkey. By Stanley 
Lane-Poole. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 373 pp., 8x5}. 
Price, $1.50. 

There are now nineteen volumes of this valuable series published, 
printed on good paper, with clear type, and written in a good style. 
The histery opens with the barbarians in sentral Asia, a mere 


handful of riders, and traces their history through the chaagen ot 
the centuries down to our own times, closing with valuable ¢ = 4 
on Ottoman Literature and Ottoman Administration. Tur - 

history of itself is most interesting, being the story of thirty- a 
princes who have ruled without a break in succession, a thing tha 

ean be said of no other country. There are two maps and - 
chart to aid the reader. European history cannot be intelligently 
understood without a knowledge of the Turks of the mae Bae. 
They will explain much of the Crusades, of Italian and of Aus 
Ne ne dynasty can boast such a succession of brilliant sOv- 
ereigns as those who conducted the Ottomans to the height of re- 
nown in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries : -~ 
the taker of Nicwa and founder of the Janissaries ; Murad I., the 
conqueror at Kosovo; Bayezid I., the victor of Nicopolis ; Moham- 
med I., the restorer of the shattered empire ; Murad II., the = 
tagonist of Hunyady and of Skanderbeg ; Mohammed II., the 
conqueror of Constantinople ; Selim i who annexed Kurdistan, 
and Suleyman the Magnificent, the victor on 


Syria, and Egypt, - 
the fields of Mohavs, and the besieger of Vienna.” 


In the sixteenth century Turkey included all the most ectchenter 
cities of biblical and classical history, except Rome, Syracuse - 
Persepolis. Then came a series of brilliant Christian leaders who, 
aided by internal dissensions on the part of the Turks, gradually 
wrested province after province from the Empire. The Eastern 
question of to-day is discussed, and the claims and positions of sur- 
rounding nations given in brief, so the reader is able to judge of an 
important part of present European history and politics. 


Sounp, Licut, anp Heat. By Mark R. Wright. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 263 pp., 7) x 
Price, 80 cents. 

The title of tle book is intended for effect, not that it is not 
strictly true, for it is; but the arrangement is the most captivating 
for the three words, while the arrangement in the book is just the 
reverse. ‘‘Sound, Light, and Heat’’ is a treatment of heat, 
sound, and light. It is full of devices like the following in refer- 
ence to temperature, which is as simple as a thing could be: 


Temperatures. 
Very hot.| Hot. | Warm. Cold. | Very cold. 
inthe |nearthe lattheend| on the 
r 


fire fire of the table 
fender 


| 


Water boiling| spring | in winter 


Within fifteen pages is the following which shows that simplicity 
is not a serious feature : 
Tables of Coefficients of Lineag Expansion for 1°C. 


Glass, . . . . . 0000085 12 aby woe 
-0000085 


Platinum, = = 120000" 
Cast iron, . . . . . . = .00001 = TXT 
Wrought iron, . = .000012 = 
Copper, . « = .00001T = 

. . . . . . = -000028 = 
= .00008 = 


These two illustrations characterize the book. It is simple 
enough for a teacher to use with any class by simply omitting 
the selections that are high science, and yet it is advanced enough 
for the most aspiring teacher. It is a delightful book to examine, 
and must be a success in the schoolroom. 


THe Virtues AND THEIR Reasons. A System of 
Ethics for Society and Schools. By Austin Bierbower. Chicago: 
George Sherwood & Co. 294 pp., 8x5}. 

We know not how any title could be more expressive than this, 
and yet it in no wise conveys the most favorable impression to the 
reader. The title upon the back of the book is ‘‘ Ethies for 
Schools,’’ which is precisely what the book is. The book is written 
for the general reader, and yet is really prepared for the school ; it 
is not often that a book succeeds in being adapted to both, but 
this does. 

We are glad that one man has the courage to write a book on 

scientific principles with so much directness as to make perfectly 
clear what he is trying to teach. We namea few of the sections 
as an illustration of what he attempts: Sympathy, Unselfishness, 
Friendship, Faithfulness, Deference, Politeness, Respect, Generos- 
ity, Forgiv , Insolence, Conceit, Fault-finding, Cheerfulness, 
Confidence, Hate, Envy, and Anger, Practical Joking, Hazing, 
Cruelty to Animals, Veracity, Prejudice, Perjury, Bribery, Theft, 
Cheating, Promises, Blackmail, Parlor Games, Strikes, Patriotism, 
Jary Duty. These are only a few of the many. The whole book 
is arranged under the following chapters: Kindness, Truth, Hon- 
esty, Family Daties, Public Duties, Self-Development, Industry, 
Self-Support, Self-Control, Self-Respect, Temperance, Purity, Con- 
scientiousness. 
The book is thoroughly well-written, is reliable, candid, enjoy- 
able, and covers upwards of two hundred subiects, every one of 
which should be taught in school, nearly every one of which is usu- 
ally omitted. No book has appeared this season that has impressed 
us as being so greatly waibek It is the right thing done in the 
right way at the right time. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: His Lire Wrirren sy Him- 
SELF, Edited for School Use, with Notes and a Continuation of 
his Life, by D. H. Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. 311 pp., 
7x5. Price, 50 cents. 

We would adopt as our own the sentiment of Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, who in a letter to the publishers in speaking of the 
series of which this is one of the best volumes, says: ‘‘ The design 
and the execution of your ‘Classics for Children’ seem to me alike 
excellent. I thank you for sending me your two new volumes. [ 
have examined them both with the greatest satisfaction. They are 
admirably printed and annotated.’’ 

_If any one of these volumes stood by itself we should give it our 
highest commendation ; but being as it is in a series, every volume 
of which is indispensable to the upper grades of a well-equipped 
school, it deserves three times as high commendation, but receives 
ordinarily but one third as much. ecan but hope that the day 
is not distant when all the reading in the upper grades of the gram- 
mar schools and high schools and academies will be from. such 
masterpieces of English literature. No child should go out from 
the schools without having read all of the most inspiring classics in 
the English language. There is certainly no excuse ,* this not 
being done when books thoroughly well bound and attractively 
printed, can be furnished for a merely nominal price as this is, 
InpustR1AL Liserty. By John M. Bonham. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 414 pp, 8x 5. Price, $1.75. 
This is the most attractively prepared work that has yet appeared 
upon industrial ethics. It has no appearance in binding, type, or 


internal arrangement, of being a book for the school or th 
bat isin thoroughly good taste for # place beside the works of 


cal economy as its external appearance js 
t deals with whens statistics, 

rselves prejudiced against the work, since opinions 
little unless backed by cold statis. 
tics, but it is the weakness of all who plead for free trade that they 
incline to leave the realm of fact and deal in theory. We confess 
this to be one of the most seductive presentations of the free trade 
argument that we have seen, and it is all the more ingenious be- 
efuse under the name of ‘ Industrial Liberty,” it antagonizes 
facts and methods that have enabled America to quadruple in 
thirty years the accumulated wealth of two and a half previous cen- 
turies. We can hardly think that American scholarship gains 
aught by literary pleading in the name of industrial liberty, for 
that which American statistics lead us to fear would restore us to 
the non-prosperous condition that has characterized our American 
individual life when these theories have reigned. But, our own 
prejudices aside, the book is a vigorous, skillful, at times brilliant 
attack upon the common people, upon the protection principles and 


practices of America. 


ordinary work on politi 
unlike such an one. 1 


A History or THE Unirep STATES AND Its Prope. 

For the Use of Eggleston. New York: 

n & Co. 398 pp., 83x 6. 

a historian! P What acharm The Hoosier School- 
master had for us all, and here is the style, skill, and brilliancy 
of this novelist making cold historic facts ring with as great fasci- 
nation as the heroes of the spelling-school. There is always danger 
of making a book unteachable by making it brilliant; but this 
danger has been avoided in this case by an ‘unprecedented number 
of typographical aids to teaching. We have sought in vain for 
some way to impress upon our readers the beauty, pedagogical di- 
rectness, and progressive spirit of the book. The space of mar- 
ginal notes has been increased to one inch and an eighth, and is 
largely utilized for characteristic illustrations in which biographical 
sketches of the great men of the various age yy are placed in 
smaller type, and set as tablets upon the side of the page; there 
are numerous maps illustrative of all the periods of development ; 
progress of the country, and especially harbor and battle maps, 
The marginal illustrations largely deal with the dress and charac- 
teristics of the different ages. 


Tue LAND or THE PurBLos. By Susan E. Wallace. 
New York: John B. Alden. 285 pp., 74x5. Price, 75 cents. 
There are many books of travel, yet our own far Southwest is 

comparatively unknown, and the lover of America will eagerly read 

what such a bright woman as Mrs, Wallace has tosay of Aztecs and 

Indians, and the land they inhabit, These entertaining sketches 

were first published in the At/antic and various papers, but they 

have by no means lost their flavor, and now, in book form, wili 
give readers as much pleasure, perhaps, as Mrs. Wallace confesses 
she feels ‘‘to gather my scattered children under a permanent 


cover.’’ 


Tue Boston Tea PARTY AND OTHER STORIES OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTIUN. Revised and Adapted from Henry 
C. Watson. Illus. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 222 pp., 7x5. 
This is one of the series of ‘‘ Popular Classics for Home and 

School.’’ Less has been known concerning the details of the most 
fascinating incident of the Revolutionary War than of any other 
event of that period. The story is here told with every charm of 
adventure and biography combined. It is as educative as it is at- 
tractive. When such books are presented for sight-reading in our 
schools, history will be better taught, and reading will be better 
done. 


AcApDEMIC ALGEBRA, FOR CoMMON AND ScHoo.s 
AND ACADEMIES. By Edward A. Bowser, LL.D. New 
York: D, Van Nostrand. 352 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.50. 

We spoke at length in our issue of August 30 of ‘‘ Bowser's Col- 
lege Algebra,’’ and the methods and purpose of the author, which 
makes it only necessary to say here that this volume is an equally 
well-prepared textbook for common and high schools and acade- 
mies, and is specially adapted for students preparing for college. 


JupGr JAMes G. Maautre of California has written, 
y of San Francisco has published, ‘‘ Ireland and 
the Pope,’’ a brief history of al intrigues inst Irish libert 
from Adrian 1V. to Leo 


Mortuer Goosr’s CAMPAIGN MELoptEs, rich, rare, 
and rhythmical, in the interest of Harrison, Morton, and Protection, 
may be had by addressing the Campaign Pab. Co., 707 Filbert St., 
enclosing 10 cents. It is profusely illustrated /a 

as 


Foor-Prints or TraveL: or Journeyings in Many 
Lands is the title of a new book, by Maturin M. Ballou, soon to be 
published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. The purpose of the work is to 
furnish a Reader for use in the public schools which shall at once 
interest and instruct the pupil. 


James Orts’s Little Joe, published by the D. Lothrop 
Co., Boston, is rather a sensational story of the fortunes of a New 
York newsboy, but the lessons taught are tenderness, truth, and 
honor, and the book is one parents and teachers may feel justified 
im putting into the hands of children. $1.00, 


Our Youne Fouks ar Home, D. Lothrop Co., Bos- 
ton, is one of those excellent books for young people (and their eld- 
ers also) that this company so often sends out, and always to be 
heartily appreciated by all who know good reading. This volume 
contains what may be called a mercantile story, ‘‘ A Young Prince 
of Commerce,”’ a dozen scientific talks on animals, and other 
sketches, net a dull chapter in all. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Christmas with Grandma Elsie; by Martha Finley: price, $1.25.— 

Bomember the Alamo; by Amelia ro Barr; price, $1.00. ae York: 
The Presidente, DeWolfe, Fiske, & Co. 

Perind Campaign of 1896; ‘compiled by an Editor of that 
igbrice, 50 cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Course; by arthur J, im Ave parts a 

8S, N. ¥Y.: Carter 
g Marmion; by Sir Walter Seott; price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell 


Eelectic Physical Geography: ussell Hinman ; . 
Van Antwerp, Bragg, & co. Dee, 
of the United 
ton. New York; D Appleton & 
States; prices and History of the United 
3; ents. Compiled und the Califor- 
nia State Board of Education. Recramentor State Printing Office. 


Elements of Compositi = 
mond, Va,i Everett Waddy. Rhetoric; by Virginia Waddy. Bie 
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September 13, 1888. 


LITTLE LAMB. 


‘*Mary’s Little Lamb ’’ has been one of the schoolroom classics for 
the past seventy years, and since we have long had acquaintance 
with Mrs. Mary E. Tyler of Somerville, Mass., the heroine of the 
little poem, it gives us great pleasure to state the facts as given by 
herself in a recent interview published in the Boston Sunday Globe 
by Frank H. Pope. 

The scene of the lamb episode is in the town of Sterling, a quiet 

place not far from Wor- 


SG, cester. A hundred or 

ee more years ago there 


was built a little low- 
roofed house, which to- 
day looks as it did 
then, except that the 
trailing vines that cover 
a goodly part of its front 
and the shrubbery 
about it are of recent 
growth. 

In that house, eighty- 
two years ago, Mary E. 
Sawyer was born. 
About a third of a mile 
away was the little dis- 
trict schoolhouse, 
where the children 
from all the country 
round came and pur- 
sued their studies, and 
with them all Mary was 
a favorite. 

Mrs. Tyler said to 
Mr. Pope, ‘‘ I was always very fond of animals, and from the time 
I could toddle out to the barn I was with the dumb beasts not 
a little of the time. I think there was not a horse, cow, sheep, ox, 
or animal upon the place but knew me. 

“*One cold bleak March morning I went out with father, and 
after the cows had been fed we went to the sheep-pen, and found 
two lambs there which had been born in the night. One of them 
had been forsaken by its mother, and through neglect was 
about dead from the cold and for want of food. I saw it had 
a little life and wanted to take it into the house, but father 
said no; it was about dead, anyway, and at the best could live but 
ashort time. But I couldn't bear to see the poor little thing suf- 
fer so, and I teased until I got it into the house, and then I worked 
upon mother’s sympathies. It couldn’t at first swallow, and the 
catnip tea I had mother make for my very sick friend it could not 
take for along time. I got the lamb warm the first thing, which 
was done by wrapping her in an old garment and holding her in my 
arms beside the fireplace. All day long I nursed the lamb, and at 
night it could swallow just a little. Oh, how pleased I was, But 
I wasn’t then satisfied it could live, and I sat up all night with it, 
fearing it wouldn’t be warm enough unless there was some one there 
to look out for its comfort. In the morning, much to my girlish 
delight, it-could stand; then it improved rapidly, soon learned to 
drink milk, and from the time it could walk about it would follow 
me anywhere if I only called it. It was a fast grower, as symmetrical 
a sheep as ever walked, and its fleece was of the finest and whitest. 
Why, I used to take as much care of my pet lamb as a mother 
would of a child. Used to wash it regularly, keep the burdocks 
picked out of its feet, comb and trim with bright-colored ribbons 
the wool on its forehead, and when that was being done the lamb 
would hold down its head, shut its eyes, and stand patiently as 
could be. 

“* We roamed the fields together, and were in fact, companions and 
fast friends. I did not 
have many playmates 
outside the dumb crea- 
tures on the place, but 
) Lused to dress up my 
lamb in  pantalettes, 
j and had no end of 
] pleasure in its comp- 
any. ThenI had a lit- 
w tle blanket or shawl 
for it, and usually 
3 when that was on her 
she would lie down at 
my feet, remaining per- 

fectly quiet. 

‘The day the lamb went to school I hadn’t seen her previous to 
starting off, and not wanting to go without getting her, I called. 
She readily recognized my voice, and soon I heard a faint bleating 
away down the field. More and more distinetly I could hear it, 
and I knew my pet was coming to greet me. My brother Nate 
said: Let’s take the lamb to school with us. 

‘I thought it would be a good idea, and I consented, and she 
followed along right behind me. There was a high stone wall to 
climb, and it was rather hard work to get the lamb over. We got 


— 


MRS. MARY E. TYLER, 
Heroine of ** Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 


MARY’S HOME, 


her on top, then clambered over to take her down, and she stood 
just as patiently as could be, waiting for us to take her off the wall. 

** When the schoolhouse was reached the teacher had not ar- 
rived, and but few scholars were there. Then I began to think 
what I should do with the lamb while school was in session. I took 
her down to my seat—you know we had old-fashioned, high, boarded- 
upseatsthen. Well, I put the lamb under my seat, put on her blanket, 
and she laid down just as quietly as could be. By and by I had to 
go out to recite, and left the lamb all right, but in a moment there 
was a clatter, clatter on the floor, and I knew it was the pattering of 
the hoofs of my lamb. Oh, how mortified I felt ! The teacher was 
Miss Polly Kimball, who was the mother of Loring, the circulating 
library man, of Boston. She laughed outright, and of course all the 
children giggled. It 
was rare sport for them, 
bat I couldn’t find 
anything mirthful in 
the situation. I was 
too embarrassed and 
ashamed to laugh or 
even smile at the un- i 
looked for appearance 3 
of my sheep out on the 
floor. I took the lamb 
out and put it in a shed 
until I was ready to go 
home at noon, when it 
followed me _ back. 
Usually I did not go THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 
home until night, as we carried our lunch with us, but I thought I 
would go at noon that day. 

** Visiting the school that forenoon was a young man named 
John Roulstone, who was a nephew of Rev. Lemuel Copen, who was 
then settled in Sterling. He was fitting for college. It was the 
custom then to fit for college.with ministers. The young man was 
very much pleased at the school incident, and the next day he rode 
across the fields on horseback, came to the little old schoolhouse, and 
handed me a slip of paper, which had written upon it three verses, 
which are the original lines, but since then there have been two 
verses added by Mrs. Townsend. The verses were written together 
when I got them : — 

Mary had a little lamb ; 
Its fleece was white as snow; 


And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 


It followed her to school one day, 
Which was against the rule; 

It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school. 


And so the teacher turned it out, 
But still it lingered near, 

And waited patiently about 
Mary did appear. 

‘* From the fleece sheared from my ewe my mother knit two pairs 
of very nice stockings, which for years 1 kept in memory of my 
lamb. When the ladies 
were raising money for 
the preservation of the 
Old South Church I was 
asked to contribute one 
pair of these stockings, 
which I did, for the ben- 
efit of the fund. The 
stockings were ravelled 
out, pieces of the yarn 
being attached to cards 
having my autograph, 
and these cards were 
sold at quite a sum 
apiece, realizing, I am =) 
told, about $100. The she 
first pair having been ‘MARY AND THE LAMB, AS POPULARLY, 
sold, the ladies wanted REMEMBERED. 
more yarn, and they 
were so anxious to have the other pair ravelled out that I did so, 
and all I have left in remembrance of my little playmate of years 
long ago are two cards, upon which are pasted pieces of yarn from 
which the stockings were knit. 

‘* T have not told you about the death of my little playmate. 
It was on Thanksgiving morning. We were all out in the barn, 
where the lamb had followed me. It ran right in front of the cows 
fastened in the stanchions, running along the feed-box. One of the 
creatures gave its head a toss, then lowered its horns and gored my 
lamb, which gave a piercing, agonizing bleat, and came toward me 
with the blood streaming from its side. I took it in my arms, 
placed its head in my lap, and there it bled to death. During its 


dying moments it would turn its little head, look up into my face ina 
most appealing manner, as though it would ask, if it could, if there 
was not something that I could do for it. It was a sorrowful 
moment for me, for the companion of many of my romps, my play- 
fellow of many a long summer’s day, had given up its life, and its 
place could not be filled in my childish heart.”’ : 

Mrs. Tyler, after leaving Sterling, taught school in Fitchburg, was 
married, and went to the MeLean Retreat for the Insane, in Som- 
erville, where she held the position of matron for thirty-five years 
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and for five years more than that her husband was steward at that 
institution. Now she is living in peace and quietness, her every in- 
terest being carefully looked after by her niece, Miss Annie E. 
Sawyer, who is a Somerville school teacher. 


COLD WATER SONG. 
J. M. 


1. Each flower holds up a dain - ty PF cup 
2. The stars so bright, That gem the night 
} 


the rain and dew ; 


To catch 


In round - ing arch of blue, ™ Fling 


drink of flow’rs, That comes in show’rs, Is just the 
down their beams Upon the streams Where flows the 


2nd ending. 


drink for you, Is just the drink for you. 
drink for you, Where flowsthe drink for you. 


CHORUS. 


Then drink it,yes drink it,cold wa - ter,Sweet and 


pure cold wa - ter; That’s the drink ¥ for 


+ | | | 


| 
you and me, For you and me, for you “and Y 


| | 
d ' 
me, For you and me, yes, you and me! 
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FOUR 
STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. EDUCA 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal School. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


IMPORTANT NEW B 
TIONAL MOSAICS. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil A book that every teacher and educator should| 4 standard work for students and 


Government. Introductory price, $1.50. 


have. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Seid fon our Catalogs and spect | SILVER, & CO., Pubs, » 


Principles and Practice of M 


Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and Applied.| By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D. D., LL. D., 


By E. G. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Brown University. 


Philosophy. Introductory price, $1.50. 
— to — 740 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
ILVER, ROGERS, & co., 50 Bromfield Boston. | & 124 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


OOKS. 
orality; {INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 
Professor of History in Brown University. 
Fenders in Moral haves atred. price, 82 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


—A uate of the normal school at Amherst, 
Miss Belle P. Small, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

— We are pleased to record the unanimous elec- 
tion of Miss Josie A. Davis, of Nash as in- 
structor in Latin in the Newton (Maas.) High 


— Miss Lydia M. Swett, of Branswick, Me., 
has been engaged as assistant in the Franklin 
High School. 

— Mr. Albert Somes, Bowdoin ’77, recently of 
the Great Falls High School, is the new master 
of the Manchester High School. 

— Tilton Seminary, under the presidency of Dr. 
Knowles, is enjoying abundant prosperity. The 
classes preparing for college are larger than ever 
before in its history, while the science and lan- 

courses are well patronized. 

Nashua is taking a step forward in providing 
for a free evening school for mechanical and free- 
hand drawing, in addition to the regular evening 


— MeGow Normal Institute at Reed’s Ferry has 
opened with a full attendance. 


VERMONT. 


— Hon. Frederick Billings, of Woodstock, 
has ted the university at Burlington with 
Thomas Cole’s painting,—The Hermitage. 

—A visit to the new Black River Academy 
building at Ludlow more than confirms the reports 
of it. It isa magnificent piece of architecture, of 
brick with zinc trimmings, and will have all the 
modern appointments for heating, ventilation, 

y, and recitation. 

— The cadet band of Vermont Academy, at 
Saxton’s River, is very popular, and is in demand 
at all places where high-class music is desired. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The next meeting of the New England Nor- 
mal Association is to be held in Boston in October 
next. A lecture by Rev. S. W. Dike, on 
‘* The Study of Social Institutions in the Higher 
Schools and Colleges,’’ and the report of a com- 
mittee, Prin. A. G. Boyden, chairman, on a plan 
by which greater efficiency and continuity in the 
work of the Association may be secured, are a 
part of the program which will be issued soon. 

— After twenty-two years of faithfnl service in 
the high school at Manchester, Mr. N. B. Sargent 
accepts the mastership of the ‘‘ Tyler Barker 
Free School ’’ at West Boxford. 

— The summer vacation just drawing to a close 
has witnessed some important changes in the 
Brookline public schools. The resignation of Mr. 
J. Emery Hoar, after a service of thirty-four 
years as principal of the high school, left an im- 
portant post vacant, which Mr. Frederick T. 
Farnsworth of Bristol Academy, Taunton, has 
been elected to fill. Mr. W. A. Desper, a recent 
graduate of the Worcester Technical and Normal 
Schools, has also succeeded Mr. Mason as sub- 
master in the same school. Two fine new build- 
ings have been completed,—one on Marion street, 
the other on Boylston. The former has been 
named James Eliot Cabot School, in honor of the 
author of the Memoirs of Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
the latter bears the name of William H. Lincoln, 
chairman of the school board, through whose gen- 
erosity the beautiful hall on the third floor was 
decorated and furnished. An extension to the 
Pierce Primary School has also been made, which 
is not yet fully completed. The school committee 
has decided to introduce other departments of 
manual training in addition to the school of car- 
pentry already in existence; and for this purpose 
convenient rooms and facilities have been provided 
in the William H. Lincoln School for wood-work- 
ing and turning, molding for metallic castings, 
cooking, and sewing; competent special teachers 
of each branch have been secured, and the work is 
in progress under the general direction of Prof. 


ments have also been made to make the contents of 
the public library more directly serviceable to the 
pupils of the schools, and a consulting room for 
their use is to be fitted up in the new part of the 
library building as soon as that is finished. 

— The Salem Normal School, D. B. Hagar 
principal, is this term reaping the reward of a 
reputation for doing none other than thorough, 
first-class work. Judging from present indica- 
tions it is safe to say that the classes this fall will 
be as large as facilities permit. Last week eighty- 
three young women presented themselves as candi- 
dates for admission, and all but eight were ac- 
cepted. Fifty-two came ftom high schools, thirty- 
seven being graduates. Four were from acade- 
mies, three from parochial schools, ten from 
grammar schools, four from district schools, and 
one from a normal school. 

— After a three months’ vacation, the Norfolk 
County Master’s Club met at the Crawford House, 
Boston, Sept. 8, to discuss ‘‘ The Teacher’s Duties 
asa Citizen.’’ Mr. Geo. C. Torrey, So. Weymouth, 
read an essay, advising the schoolmaster to enter 
into the church, the social, and the political affairs 
of his town and state. Messrs. Joseph Belcher, 
Randolph; E. L. Curtiss, Avon; H.C. Childs, 
Needham; and Frank Dean, Hyde Park, dis- 
cussed the question in a spirited manner. 

— Monson Academy has opened with eighty 
pupils,—a generous increase in attendance. am- 
mond Hall is full. The club numbers 15, with 
room for a few more. Miss Hattie Pease of Som- 
ers, Conn., substitutes for Miss Anderson this fall. 
Miss Alice Brockway is the fourth teacher. Mr. 
G. Henry Flint, who has been taking a course at 
Harvard in chemistry, has charge of the physical 
sciences and Greek. The principal now has his 
residence at Hammond Hall. 

— Secretary Dickinson met the agents of the 
State Board of Education, Sept. 4, and arranged 
with them work for the coming year. Mr. Geo. 
A. Walton is to have bis field of work in Barn- 
stable, Essex, and Middlesex counties; Mr. 
H. Martin, in Bristol, Dukes, Nantucket, Nor- 
folk, and Plymouth counties; Mr. A. W. Edson, 
in Hampden and Worcester counties; and Mr. 
Geo. T. Fletcher, in Berkshire, Franklin, and 
Hampshire counties. By this arrangement Mr. 
Walton will inspect schools in 104 towns having 
2837 teachers; Mr. Martin in 79 towns, with 1625 
teachers; Mr. Edson in 81 towns, with 1661 teach- 
ers, aud Mr. Fletcher in 81 towns, with 1023 
teachers. Some thirty institutes are to be held in 
various parts of the state during the coming fall 
and winter. Mr. Fletcher, elected agent during 
Mr. Prince’s absence in Europe, has located in 
Northampton. 

RHODE ISLAND, 


— Rev. Dr. Stockbridge of Providence, at the 
annual meeting of the corporation of Brown Uni- 
versity, Sept. 5, was elected a ‘‘ Fellow,’’ and 
was thus transferred from the Board of Trustees 
of which he was chosen a member in 1856, to the 
Board of Fellows. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary is more freq ently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet «thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. 


This is a specialty at CHAUNCY - HALL 
SCHOOL, 250 BoyLston Srreet, Boston 
(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the INSTITUTE FACULTY, Sixtieth Annual 


Catalogue sent on application. 


Ginn & Company's Bulletin of Recent Publications, 


A Guide to the Study and History of the Constitution of the United States. By W. W. 
RuPERT, Principal of the High School, Pottstown, Pa. Introduction price, 70 cents. 
This is designed to be uséd as a supplementary work in connection with ary text-book on United 
History. It isa valuable hand-book for the teacher, and calculated to be of great assistance to the a 


A Course of Bench Work in Wood. By W. F. M. Goss, Professor of Practical Mechanics in Pur- 


due University. Introduction Price, 70 cents. 


Besides an Introduction on interpretation of mechanical drawings, the work includes three 
First, The necessary descriptions and explanations of bench tools ; Second, A graded course 0: 
Tke work is illustrated with over 300 cuts and diagrams, 


work ; Third, The elements of wood construction. 


rts :— 
bench 


and seems just the book required for the many manual training schools that are springing up th 
the country, and for all schools where there is a department of industrial education se ee 


Selections from Ruskin. 


In the Series of Classics for Children. 


By EDWIN GINN, with notes and a 


sketch of Ruskin’s Life. Introduction Prices: Cloth, 40 cents; Boards, 80 cents. 


» | were about 300 in attendance. 


CONNECTICUT. 
— The Glasgo school is taught by J. D. 
leston. 
Miss Annie taken charge of the 
warring School, Bozrah. 7 
a The West Town street schools, Norwich, are 
taught by Horace Burdick and Miss Julia Loomer. 
Prin. Jabez Lathrop directs the Town street build- 
ing. Principal Bell, with Mrs. Chas. Peckham, 
assistant, will look after the interests of the Yantic 
istrict. 
"= The Willimantic Union High School opens 
auspiciously under direction of Principal Bedee, 
of enviable Yale record. ’ 
— Miss Mary A. Randall will teach in 
Bacon Academy, Colchester, during the ensuing 
year. Miss Phebe Chapman has charge of the 
Central School in Lebanon. 
— Miss Mary Hubbel, of Portsmouth, N. H., has 
assumed control of the Park Row High School, 
Ansonia, 
— Miss Fitzpatrick is principal of the Bank 
School, Portland. 


INDIANA. 


The work at Purdue University began the 6th 
inst. under very favorable circumstances, and with 
an attendance larger than ever before. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Lick Observatory is now equipped with the 
following instraments: 36-inch equatorial with 
photographic corrector of ‘4 inches, 12 inch equa- 
torial, inch equatorial, inch meridian cir- 
cle, 4 inch transit, 4 inch comet seeker, 5 inch 
horizontal photo-heliograph, besides numerous 
minor instruments and accessories. 

The Mikado Company (students of College City, 
Colusa County) have raised nearly $300 with 
which it is proposed to equip a gymnasium. ‘ 

The principal of the San Francisco Commercial 
School, recently said that, though the building oc- 
cupied had accommodations for 228 pupils, there 
Very pleasing ex- 
ercises were held a few days ago, when Superin- 
tendent Anderson and several directors made brief 
addresses. A very enjoyable musical and literary 
program was carried out. 

The next annual examination of teachers in San 
Francisco will take place at the Girls’ High School 
on the 25th of the present month. Special exam- 
inations will be held in modern languages. 

After twelve years of seeming inactivity, the 
trustees of the Lick College of Mechanical Arts 
are beginning to talk of the school. Mr. Lick left 
$540,000 for the purpose. 

At a late meeting of the examiners of the San 


grade certificates renewed, 30 second grade, while 
in the city department there were 25 renewals, 
Fight life and educational diplomas were con- 


ferred. 


VIRGINIA. 


Col. William M. Patton has been elected profes- 
sor of Practical Engineering and Drawing in the 
Virginia Military Institute at Lexington. , 

The board of visitors to the Miller School, in A]- 
bermarle County, will hold a meeting to elect pro- 
fessors of mathematics and chemistry in the places 
vacated by the resignations of Professors Taylor 
and Seamon. Professor Taylor has accepted a 
position in the University of Texas, and Professor 
Seamon will go to Missouri in November to fill a 
scientific chair in the university of that state. 

Miss Maggie Upshur Quinby, of Accomack 
County, has accepted a position in the music de- 
partment of the female colloge, at Bonham, Tex., 
and Mr. H. Rhodes Hendley, of the same county, 
has been elected first assistant in the male and 
female academy, at Johnston, Ss. C. Mr. Hen- 
dley is a Bachelor of Arts of Richmond College, 
having taken his degree in two years, and Miss 
Quinby completed her musical studies at the Bos- 


ton Conservatory of Music. 


WYOMING. 

The first annual session of the Laramie County 
Institute was held in Cheyenne, August 27-31, 
conducted by Charles E. Lowery, Ph.D., who gave 
instruction in reading, arithmetic, language, and 
science of teaching. Dr. W. A. Wyman, county 
superintendent, gave instruction in physiology ; 
Miss Minnie Dewey in geography ; Miss May Wair, 
drawing ; George Cudibec, orthography ; J. Allen, 
music; and J. O. Churchill, writing and U, S, 
history. Forty-four teachers were enrolled. Lect- 
ures were delivered by State Supt. Cornell of Col- 
orado; subject: ‘‘The Function of the Public 
School ;’’ Charles E. Lowery,—subject: ‘* The 
Autobiography of Thomas Platter;’’ Rev. A. W. 
Williams,—subject : ‘‘ Socrates, His Life and Phi- 
losophy;”’ Hon. J. C. Baird,—subject: ‘* The 
Public Schools of Wyoming;’’ Rev. R. E. Field, 
—subject: ‘‘Evolution.’”’ Music was furnished 
each evening by Prof. E. J. Pasmore and pupils. 


FOR SEASICKNESS 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. W. W. BLACKMAN, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says: ‘‘l am very much pleased with it in sea- 
sickness. Several cases have been brought to my 
attention where it afforded prompt and entire 


Francisco School Department, there were § first- 


relief,’’ 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


instruction.’’—Pres. D, C. Gilman. 


Method.’ ’’-——Pres. Chas. W. Eliot. 


and write a foreign tongue. 
new language he is acquiring, and to appreciate its 
will be fairly tried by teachers of languages. 


Languages in Harvard College. 


** You are striking at the root of the evil by showing how to teach, and by inspiring with your ex- 
ample, as well as with your books, many most intelligent persons to begia on a new basis the work of 


“I believe that the common methods of teaching languages, ancient or modern, to children and 
young persons, need to be profoundly changed, and chaaged in the direction of your ‘ Natural 


“The HENESS-SAUVEUR SysTEM is the rational way to lead the pupil to understand, speak, read, 
I would call it the Natural Method. 
it produces marvelous results, enabling the reader to think and express himself unconscionsly in the 


In the hands of a spirited teacher 


genius and feel its niceties, 


“I think it can be carried out even in the largest classes; it is so good and simple that I hope it 
; fairly | I desire to say this because I was never convinced of 
its practicability and excellence myself until I tried it.’’— Ferdinand Boécher, Professor of Modern 


CIRCULARS AND INTRODUCTION PRICE SENT ON APPLICATION BY 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Mass. 


make them the following liberal offer : 


Any subscriber to the JouRNAL who 


nusual 


We take pleasure in announcing to our subscribers that we have just perfected 
arrangements with the publishers of ‘* The Forum” by which we are enabled to 


* lub 
OFFER, 


will send us, at once, $5.50 will receive 


This volume contains Ruskin’s four lectures on Books and Reading, War and Work. selected from 
‘Sesame and Lilies,” and ‘‘The Crown of Wild Olive,” slightly abri 
wih slightly abridged for school use, and provided 
Benjamin Franklin: His Life by Himself. Edited in the series of Classics for Children by 
D. H. MONTGOMERY. Introduction Prices: Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 
The text of the autobiography is from the only complete and correct edition of Franklin’s life (Bi > 
€ most remarkable man our country has produeed. e have here in his 0 
the \ way he laid the foundation of his own character and success. ee 
The Arabian Nights. Selections edited, inthe series of Classics for Children, by Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D 
Introduction Prices: Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 
The interest of these stories and the freshness they will give to the reading lessons, amply justify their 
in the series of Classics for Children. 1 
pete. Gund alt dae ten The work is also of value as illustrating in the most vivid way 
The series of Classics for Children now includes about thi 
renee out, type, on good paper, firmly bound, illustrated where illustrations are desirable, a: 


This Bulletin does not include High School and College books. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


volumes of the choicest 
nd sell- 


“The Forum ”’ for One Year, and will be credited a year ahead on his sub- 
scription to the JouRNAL or Epucation. 


As the subscription price to “THe Forum” alone is $5.00, and the JourNAL is 
$2.50, you can readily see the advantage of improving this opportunity. 

“Tue Forum” is the New York monthly review in which the most distinguished 
writers on both sides of every question discuss living issues. Its contributors lead and 
mould public opinion ; and during a year, every subject, political, social, economic, lit- 
erary, and religious, that comes up, is treated by the highest authorities. 
Please note that this offer is good for a short time only. 


Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS take 7 in announcing that they are now ( 
publishing a new series of School Readers. In the preparation of these books every 4 


care has 


it is believed that they possess qualities and distinctive features which will commend 


them to 


I, are Reading Books. 
8. 
4, 


II. They are Thoroughly Graded. 


2. 


III. The Study of Words is a Prominent Feature. 


2. 
3. 


READERS. 


been taken to make them of the highest practical value to the schools, and 


all progressive teachers and school officers who examine them. 


They contain more reading matter than the corresponding books of any other series. 

Whatever would detract from their value as practical Reading Books has been excluded. 

The lesson pages are free from all extraneous matter that would tend to divert the pupil’s attention fromthe main 
object in view,—learning to read. 

The. reading matéer is fresh and entertaining, and has been chosen with reference not only to its adaptability to the 
purpose intended, but also for its genuine literary value. 


Only a limited number of new words are introduced with each lesson. 
The lessons gradually increase in difficulty as the pupils advance in knowledge and the ability to read. 
There are no gaps between the different numbers requiring to be filled up by “Supplementary Readers.” 


Every new word is made the subject of study. 
Each Reader is supplemented by a Word-Book and a Dictionary, complete so far as the vocabulary of that Reader extends. 
The use of the dictionary is learned, practically and naturally, in connection with the reading lessons. 


IV. Language Lessons Receive Due Attention. | 


bo 


V. The 


2. 


‘VI. The Books Possess Many Other Valuable Features. 


2. 
3. 
4, 


Model lessons in language, with brief directions and suggestions to teachers, are presented in such manner as not to 
detract from the value of the books as reading books. — 

The instruction in language and composition is centred round the Reading Lessons. 

The script exercises in the lower numbers are simple, suggestive, and of practical value. 


Books are Illustrated. 


The illustrations are graded, and have an educational value distinct from their use as mere pictures. 
These illustrations are the work of the best artists and engravers in this country, and are superior to any hitherto con- 


tained in any school book. 


Pieces to be memorized are inserted in each Reader. 

The clearness of the type and the beauty of the printed page are qualities which will commend themselves to every eye. 
The books are bound in linen,—the neatest and most durable binding for school books. | 
They are sold at prices which, considering the amount and quality of the matter that they contain, make them the cheap- | 


est School Readers in existence. 


HARPER’S FIRST READER, - - - 144 pages, - - 24 cents. 
HARPER’S SECOND READER, - - 208 * - a |e 

HARPER’S THIRD READER, - - 816 * - - 48 
HARPER’S FOURTH READER, - - 420 (In Press,) 


HARPER’S FIFTH READER, 


CORRESPONDENCE with reference to books for examination, or supplies for first introduction, is 
respectfully solicited. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


W. 


255 and 257 Wabash Ave., 
CHICACO, ILL. 


520 (In Preparation,) 90 


Franklin Square, New York. 


W. H. BARNETT, A. C. STOCKIN, x 
é Philadelphia Agency: New England Agency: | 
1022 Arch Street, 50 Bromfield Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Adventures of Pioneer Children, - - 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, - - - 
Politics in Song, - - 
Notre-Dame (2 vols.), - - - - 
Christmas with Grandma Elsie, - - - 
Remember the Alamo, - - - - 
Life of Clinton B. Fisk, - - - - 
Presidential Campaign of 1896, . - - 
Eclectic Short Hand Dictionary, - 
Eclectic Physical Geography, - - - 
Mystery of the ‘‘ Ocean Star,” - - - 
Ninette, - - - - - - 
The Complete Life - - - 
Essays on God and Man, - - - - 
Harvard Vespers, - - - - - 
Story ofan African Farm, - - - - 
The Happy Prince, - - - - - 
Uncle Tom’s Tenement, - - - - 
Housekeeping Made Easy, - - - . 
Warren’s Hymns & Tunes, - - - 
The History of Nicolas Muss, 
The Russian veqenatey. - - - - 
France and the Confederate Army, - - 
Selections from Ruskin, - - . - 
Little Joe, - - - - - 


Readings from Irving, - . » ‘ 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Colerick Rob Clarke & Co, Cincinnati 1 00 
Edwards AC Armstrong & Son, N Y 1 50 

E F Boyd, New Britain, Conn 05 
Hugo T J Crowell & Co, N Y 3 00 
Finley Dodd, Mead & Co, N ¥ 1 25 
Barr “ 1 00 
Hopkins Fuok & Wagnalls, N y 1 = 
Cross 8 C Griges & Co, Chicago 3 50 
Hinman Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co 1 50 
Russell D Appleton & Co, NY, oH 
West C H Kerr & Co, Chicago 60 
Bray Nixon-Jones Print Co, 8t Louis 2 00 

Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Iron 60 
Wilde 1 00 
Rollins William E Smythe Co, Balt. 1 50 
Herrick Harper & Bros, N Y 1 00 
Warren 1 25 
Du Bais-Melly 1 00 
Stepniak 1 25 
Bigelow 1 50 
Ginn Ginn & Co, Boston 40 
Otis D. Lothrop Co 1 00 

G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— It is as difficult to catalogue books as it is to 
catalogue some other things. A librarian in a Bos- 
ton library lately confessed that a work on ‘‘Greek 
Roots ’’ was found entered under Agriculture and 
a book entitled ‘‘The Fountain of Life’’ under 
Water.—Christian Register. 


— ‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune.’’ If your 
affairs are at a low ebb now, don’t fail to write to 
B. F. Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, 
Va., who have plans that will enable you to make 
money rapidly. 

— Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, was upset 
one day in his carriage near Edinburgh. A Scotch 
paper, after recording the accident, said, ‘‘ We 
are happy to state that heewas able to appear the 
following evening in three pieces.’’ 


HaAy Frever.—I have been a periodical sufferer 
from hay fever since the summer of 1879, and un- 
til I used Ely’s Cream Balm was never able to find 
relief. I can truthfully say that Cream Balm 
cured me. I regard it as of great value and would 
not be without it during the hay fever season. — 
L. M. Georgia, Binghampton, N. Y. 

I can cheerfully recommend Ely’s Cream Balm 
to the suffering public for hay fever and stop 
of the nasal passages. I have tried it and find it 

ives immediate relief. — J. E. Rector, Little 
k, Ark. 


— An examination paper in an educational in- 
stitution not many miles from New York, not long 
ago contained the striking statement from a young 
lady pupil, that Coleridge went to the same Lake 
school with Wordsworth and Shelley ! 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
ve natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 

ild from pain, and little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


A NUMERICAL PuzzLE.— Ask your comrade 
to write down without hesitation, in figures, twelve 
thousand, twelve hundred and twelve dollars ? 

We hope he will do it correctly, thus: $13,212. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— It is the spur of the moment that makes time 
fly.—N. O. Picayune. 


WANTED. 
Professor of Drawing, with diplomas from the 
Science ;and Art Dept., South Kensington, London, 


seeks position. Address ALP > 
Journal of Education. Boston, 


WANTED, 


To correspond with teachers desiring to establish 
private schools. Address 
T. N. GLOVER, Surrern, N. Y. 


pace | ANY TEACHER wit re. Free 


ceive our book of Games and Pastimes FREE. 
Over 100 pp. D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farmington, Me. 


Field Lessons in Geology. 


Excursions to interesting and instructive localities 
in the vicinity of Boston oer Saturday. 
Apply to EO. H. BARTEN, 
Institute Technology, Boston. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO. 


Educational Publishers & Booksellers, 


106--108 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, 


Books of any description sent promptly to teacher s 
by mail on receipt of price. This has been our bus- 
iness for fourteen years. Send stamp and ask any 
question you want to. 


— - 


NOW READY: 


Geography 


1888-89. 


By G. C. 


FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass, 


FOURTH ANNUAL EDITION—REVIS 


did ENLARGED, 


ate. 


This edition of the “Essenriats” is by far the best and 


most complete ever published. 


The “ EssenTIaALs”’ was adopted last year by more than 50 
Cities and Towns, Normal and Private Schools throughout the 
country, as a Supplementary Text-book, purely on its merits. 


ALL SPEAK IN THE HIGHEST PRAISE OF THE BOOK. 


We are now prepared to send the book, together with twelve 
Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing, for 60 cts., postpaid ; with- 
out the Perforated Maps, for 50 cts. 

Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly supplied. 

For introduction rates, address 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


QVE SWER QVESTION 


ANSWERS 


1001 


Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 
These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in pre aring for Examinations, Dt veviowing 
Pupils in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every y en to 


edueate. The author of these books is an experienced teacher. 
On English Grammar «. Hathaway, 0c. 


y, 50e. 

On U. 8. Hathaway, Boe. Physiology and Hygiene ..----- 

“ 50c.| “ Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 


Campbell’s Economic School Register. 


(\COPYRIGHTED.) 


In very attractive Board Covers, removable insides 

Fillers, Manilla 
Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 

i cellently manufactured Register in the country. su $ not less 

iee » in keeping the record, and, by the really WONDE! > sa 

4 “s just as. Ladd money. One + oe which will last an ordinary School two years, costs 

but 75 cents by mail, postpaid, and a Renewing F ller, lasting as much longer, costs less than half as much. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
This has all the merits of durability, neatness, and economy of time and price, possessed by 


the preceding. 
Words Correctly Spoken. Popular Synonyms. 
By ELRoy M. AvERY, Ph.D. Retail Price, 15 cents. Cloth 32mo, Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 
Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold,| Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. Ac- 
ene with red line borders, wittily written, valua- | eyrate, cheap, elegant. Elegantly stamped in Ink 
le to all who would speak their mother tongue with | and Gold. 
accuracy. 


Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. I., IL, and IV. Paper, 25 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 

No. L., contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of Elementary Sounds, 
Pitch, Volume, Quality, Movement, Accent, Emphasis, Articulation, Gesture, ete. No. 1V. is devoted to 
selections for the Young. 

Lithographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo, in each number. 

The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
(COPYRIGHTED.) 
No sticky wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely infallible, 
PRICES. 


For 3, 4, or 5 Tables.........$0.50 per set, postpaid. For 12 Tables, .......++++0+++-. $1.00 per set, postpaid. 
For 9, or 10 

Norice.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Publishers’ Agents, 
THE BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 13 Bromfield §t. 


PRACTICAL ELOGUTION, | aud Schools. 


— ENLARGED. — . Seven Colleges and Schools. 


~~ Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 

The best and most popular text-book on the subject »>ROrEREALA 
of Elocution. PROFESSIONAL. 
“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a HANDLER SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 


condensed get comprehensive treatment of the whole | oy Pee gy hy H. Address the President, 


subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
the topics bearing upon natural expression. ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 


matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition | trie Eng., Architecture, Chemi Histo’ 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections Fo, Caemistey, ana Mat. 
affording the widest range of practice in the several WALKER, Eres’. _ Jas. omnes, 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. (GANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
PRICES: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. Principal. 4. M., 


Regular retail price, $1.25 —!S 
To teachers, for examination, 1.00 NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


t 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

vancement 0 train- 

These are the prices direct, and not through the | ing of teachers in all branches of lndaaieie! Irawing. 

Booksellers. For circular and further particulars apply at the 

Further particulars cheerfully furnished. Corres- | 8chool, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
pondence solicited. G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


The National School of Elocution & Oratory, | NORMAL SOHOOL, 
£124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


188 ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 
xes. ‘or catalogues dress 
M 0 [ Classical and Modern Principal, A. G. BOXDEN, A.M. 
PAMPHLET, For both s . ESTER. 
Parte of Haman Body from Nature, Anatomical Studies, For particulars, address ee 
af anc ower Forms, Geometrical Solids, Modeli Principal. 
Tools,Wax and Clay for Artists, Academies, Schools, E. H. RUSSELL, 


For circulars, ote., address 
Publication Dept. : C. C. SHORMAKER, Manager. 
Statuary and Busts, FREE N ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 


C. HENNECKE & CO., MILWAUKEE, Wis. TATE NORMAL SCH 
CHICAGO STORE, No. 207 WABASH AVENUE. For Ladies only.” Wor catalonues: address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


SCHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 
both sexes, 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their . For catal 
ates spending a year aes at oats J. OC. GREENOUVGR. Principal. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, COLLEGE, 


259 Boylston St., Boston. Mass., 
FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, Bd 

ucational advantages offered. Ex- 


OR GENERAL CULTURE, 
agetelt eohoumee for catalogues are requested to penses moderate. Two cou f 
Conn worthy students. 9 
First Thu and ACADEMY begins on the 


hursday in Septe cues 
on @pplication to PRESIDENT EATON 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


A new method of Analysis, Natural Renderi 

mer term opens for three weeks, be 

Summer nning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 

yard. at Cottage City, to be immediately followed by three weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 


&nd for New England Pub. Co.'s Price List. 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


romfield St. ress 
aow OC. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The September issue of The American Maga- 
zine contains two forcible articles on questions of 
the day—one on “The President’s Error,’’ by 
James G. Blaine, and the other by Governor 
Foraker, on “‘ Tariff and Labor.’’ Mr. Blaine 
takes Mr. Cleveland severely to task for many of 
the assertions made in his message of last Decem- 
ber, and Governor Foraker handles his subject in 
his usual clear style. The magazine opens with a 
finely illustrated article on ‘‘ The*American Navy 
of To-day,”’ by Lieutenant Wm. F. Fullam, U. S. 
N. The writer shows what progress has recently 
been made in the direction of giving the United 
States a navy. Charles Burr Todd contributes a 
charming paper on ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Couatry,’’ which 
is rendered the more valuable by illustrations of 
the famous ‘‘ Pictured Rocks,’’ and other features 
of interest to the readers of Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem. The Departments are, as usual, very com- 
plete. Dr. Hutchinson gives some valuable health 
advice for September. Literature and Book Re- 
views receive special treatment. Timely Topics, 
Home Department, and the American Pulpit are 
all filled with interesting matter, and the Portfolio 
is this month devoted to an amusing sketch. 


— The September Wide Awake opens with a 

jolly story of the Harrison campaign of 1840, by 
Mrs. F. A. Humphreys. There is a brace of sug- 
gestive stories by Margarét Storer Warner, entitled 
** Two Opportunities,”’ showing girls and boys who 
live at the summer resorts how they can earn some 
money. Edward Everett Hale writes of some of 
the great visitors who have ‘‘ received’’ on Boston 
Common. There is a fine article by Rev. H. 0. 
Ladd, describing the Ramona Industrial School 
for girls. Miss Mabel Robinson writes a beautiful 
art article for young painters, entitled ‘‘ Summer 
Lanes,”’ fully illustrated by famous landscapes by 
Constable, Diaz, Bellini, and other celebrated 
artists. ‘‘A Little Lombard Hero”’ is a touching 
Italian story My Edmond de Amicis, translated by 
Miss Marcia Thoway, daughter of the American 
consul at Turin. An excellent article on Daniel 
DeFoe, by Oscar Fay Adams, and another on the 
odd people of Corea by Mrs. Leonowens, will at- 
tract attention. The poems of the number are by 
Edith Thomas, Mary N. Bradford, Mrs. Butts, 
and Herbert Wilde Bradley. Wide Awake is 
published by D. Lothrop Co., Boston. $2.40a 
year. 
— The Political Science Quarterly for Septem- 
ber starts off with an article on the ‘‘ Economic As- 
pect of Trusts, by George Guntron,”’ in which the 
author maintains that the evils of trusts have been 
greatly exaggerated. He shows that they have 
reduced the cost of production by concentration of 
capital and improved methods, and that this has 
come to the benefit of the consumer. He regards 
competition of capital as sufficient to regulate 
them. Professor Richmond M. Smith follows 
with a concluding article on ‘‘ Control of Immigra- 
tion,’’ insisting that we have the right and duty to 
discourage the indiscriminate flow of foreigners of 
a lower standard of living. Dr. Danning has a val- 
uable legal paper on the ‘‘ Inequality of the States’’ 
in which he proves that the States are not equal 
before the constitution. Mr. Sidney G. Fisher 
gives an exhaustive discussion of the ‘‘ Suspension 
of Habeas Corpus during the Civil War,’’ and Mr. 
J. Hampden Dougherty sketches the successive 
constitutions of the State of New York. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Price, $3.00 a year. 


— The Magazine of Art for September is at hand 
with a multitude of good things for lovers of the 


beautiful. The frontispiece is a photogravure of | $3 


Gustave Courtois’s painting, ‘‘A Sword Shall 
Pierce through thine own Soul also.’’ Following 
this beautiful picture is a valuable paper on the 
** Language of Design,’’ written and illustrated 
by Walter Crane; another by F. Mabel Robinson 
on ‘* Art Patrons,’”’ taking Hadrian as the subject 
of her text; a and one on “ Art in the Theater,’’ 
giving a portrait of Mary Anderson in her 
Hermione.’’ There is an exhaustive paper on 
‘This Year's Salon,’’ by Claude Phillips, which 
is illustrated by beautiful reproductions of some 
of the most notable paintings, a fall page being 
given to Raphael Collin’s ‘‘ The Waning of Sum- 
mer.’’ Mr. Raskin’s museum at Sheffield is de- 
scribed by Edward Bradbury, and a wonderful 
little poem by Walt Whitman, called ‘‘ Twenty 
Years,’’ Studies in English Costume, ‘‘ Mare An- 
tonio Raimondi, Engraver,’’ by M. H. Spielman, 
with a copious supply of notes ry. the number 
toaclose. New Pork : Cassell & Co., 35 cents a 
number, $3.50 a year in advance. 


— The literary features of the September issue 
of The New Princeton Review are furnished by Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Mr. Henry F, Randolph. Mr. 
Lang writes a charming article on ‘ Literary 
Anodynes’’ — a criticism of current analytical, 
religious, and domestic novels, and a plea for the 
romantic, the impossible, the result of fiction. 
Mr. Randolph discusses ‘‘ Pessimism and Recent 
Victorian Poetry,’’ choosing as his illustrations 
Matthew Arnold and James Thomson, author of 
‘The City of Dreadful Night.’’ J. H. Hyslop 
considers ‘‘ The New Psychology.’’ Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, Pres. of the Mass. Institute of Technol- 

y, discusses ‘‘ The Knights of Labor ”’ ina keenly 
philosophical and incisive way. There are several 
other valuable papers; the department of “‘ Criti- 
cisms, Notes, and Reviews’’ containg timely dis- 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


cussions of ‘‘ Campaign Methods”’ and the ‘‘ War 
Situation in Europe,’’ besides notices of several 
— books. New York: A. C. Armstrong 


— The publishers of the Woman’s World issue a 
very attractive number for the current month. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of the Empress 
Josephine, after the original by Gerhard, which 
accompanies a sketch of this unfortunate but al- 
ways interesting woman. ‘‘ Social Scares,’’ the 
opening article, shows how nearly every step in 
the way of improvement in England was met with 
stout resistance. ‘‘An Old Fashioned Irish 
Town’’ is a most interesting description, by Miss 
F. W. Currey, of Youghal, once a prosperous sea- 
port. A delightful article on *‘ Women in Ger- 
many ”’ is followed by a sketch of Vassar College, 
giving pictures of its exterior, and some of its 
cozy interiors. An account of ‘‘ Wedding Pres- 
ents, Past and Present,’’ will be found very read- 
able, as will the month’s fashions with their artis- 
tic illustrations. Cassell & Co., New York. 


— The Book-Buyer for September contains a 
portrait of Will Carleton, and a sketch of the 
poet in his home life accompanies the picture. A 
portrait is also printed of the late E. P. Roe with 
an article on his literary career and influence. 
Arlo Bates gives an interesting batch of Boston 
talk about literary matters, including one or two 
good stories, and J. Ashby-Story writes of London 
books and authors. A new department will be 
begun in the next issue which will be devoted to 
the answering of inquiries about authors, booka, 
and general literary matters, and will be under 
the direction of Rossiter Johnson. The illustra- 
tions from new books are numerous in this num- 
ber; and from these and from the descriptive re- 
views one can get an excellent idea of what is 
doing in the book world. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, Publishers; 10 cents a copy, 
$1.00 a year. 


— The Treasury for September is filled with ex- 
cellent matter, well adapted to enrich the mind 
and direct in Christian work. The portrait of 
Dr. W. R. Huntington, rector of Grace Church, 
New York City, forms the frontispiece of this 


number, and his sermon on ‘‘ The Christian Name 
of God”’ is the first article, followed by one on 
** The Service of Goodness,’’ by Profegsor E. V. 
Gerhart, D.D., and by an Expository Lecture on 
** Believers’ Sonship Attested by the Spirit,’’ by 
Prin. J. M. King, D.D. The Leading Thoughts 
of Sermons are very suggestive. The editorials 
are valuable and timely, and the other depart- 
ments are well filled. Yearly, $250. Clergy- 
men, $2.00; E. B. Treat, New York. 


— The opening articlein The Quiver for Septem- 
ber will claim a large share of the reader’s atten- 
tion. It is ‘‘ The Story of the Spanish Armada,”’ 
which will never cease to be one of the most ro- 


mantic incidents in English history. Among other 
entertaining articles are ‘' The Tragedies of Mad- 
agascar;’’ ‘* The Boys of Formidable,” a deserip- 
tion of life on a school-ship; and ‘‘ Pastoral Life 
in Cities,’’ describing the work of a London pas- 
tor. New York : Cassell & Co. $1.50 per an- 
num, 

— Miss Frances E. Willard is most attractively 
put before the readers of Alden’s illustrated mag- 
azine, Literature, for Sept. 1, in a portrait, a 
bright, readable biographical sketch, and a contri- 


bution from her own pen on ‘*‘ Woman’s Temper- 
ance Work: Its Origin and Evolution.’’ 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New Princeton Review, for September; terms, 
00a year. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Political Science Quarterly, for September; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Andover Review, for September; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston: Hou hton, Mifflin, & Oo. 

be Journal of the Franklin Lustitute, for Septem- 

ber: terms, $5.00. Philadelphia; The Franklin In- 
stitute. 

The Unitarian Review, for September; terms, 

800a year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 
$Lend a Hand, for September; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: 3 Hamilton Place. 

The Homiletic Review. for September; terms, 
$250. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


particle is applied into each nostril and is 
bie Price, 50 oe. at Druggists: by mail, stered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Bt., NY. 


K J Our New School Aids will assixtin condusting 

YEAC RS! your schools in good quiet order. Each 

contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 

cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 

mottoes; price per set #1; half set 108 cards &«. Large set samples 

pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards 4 
i 


4 1 ec. P list and few samples free post- 
A.d. CII & CO. 


ARREN, PA. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
GOLD, than at anything eise in the world. Either sex , all ages. Coste 
outfit Terns Address, TRUS & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Supplies Professors, 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 
CONFIDENCE Is of course the only basis upon which a Teacher’s Agency can be successful. To deal in inform- 
hhh ation about vacancies 18 one caine. To be onpnes to for assistance by those who have the fillin 
of vacancies is quite another. To illustrate by two letters from this morning 8 mail (Sept. 7. 1888). Supt. Phillips, o: 
Birmingham, Ala., writing for a model teacher at , says: “ If you think ———, can fill the bill, you may confer 
with her and have her report herein person by the morning of the 15th. If you have any one else better fitted 
in your judgment for the place, wire me at my expense. I shall leave the matter in your hands to send usa good 
teacher. © inquiries I have made will serve to aid you in selecting such an one as we need.” This throws a 
‘ood deal of reaponsibility on us, but we have responded to it by securing after considerable bolegtaphing a much 
ster teacher than the one proposed. The second letter is from Principal Elisworth, of Pulaski Academy, who, 
bh mself elected through us, engaged all his teachers on our recommendation, and before seeing them. He writes; 
Iam very glad that I entrusted the selection of my teachers to you. Dr is most enthusiastic in his work, 
and is making the school a success. Mra. ——— is just the woman fora matron. Miss ——-~ is all you claimed her 
to be. Iam very certain that she will add much to the popularity of the school.” A great many letters like these 
come in,—more and more every year. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY; C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


V AC ANCIBS Many of the most desirable school positions become 
— * vacant during July and August. Probably not a desirable 
position in the United States becomes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. {70 State Street, Chicago. 


.f P.O. Box 1969, New Vork City, and 
Branches : { German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


GENCY, 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Schools Supplies Teachers Send stamp for 
with Teachers. aoa with Positions, Manual snd Blanks, 


WwW. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH POSITIONS. 
te Circulars upon application, | 8 Hawley St., Boston. | FRANK B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. | Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
No charges to school officers for recommending teachers, 


The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies. 


9 
The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application. EVERETT 0, FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 
CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Business Transacted in ali the States and Territories. 


We need several hundred first class Teachers. Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. ~ea 


TEACHERS WANTED. More vacancies} EMPLOWVERS are served without charge. 

filled and to be filled than ever before; large variety, | Registration without a fee brings us the largest and 

any po A desirable ones ; salaries, $300 to $2500. | best supply of candidates, leaves no need or obliga- 
act th 


The t 
missions earned shows where actual business is done | equaled advantage for supplying promptly superior 


in providing teachers with positions., Form for stamp | Teachers to meet all demands. 
R E AVERY « AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


2 West 14th Street, New York. 
Mi e recommend teachers directly to places. We rec- 
AN TED, TE ACHERS. aa teachers immediately won Teceipt of their 
application and registration fee of $1.00. No time wasted in preliminary correspondence. For 
our Contract and Terms see August 16th issue of this paper. Send your application immediately 
and we will recommend you at once. NATIONAL TEACHERS EXCHANGE, 
Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager. 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ll. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 9 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. Teachers ‘Ag encv 


Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
e 


7 East 14th Street, N. Y. Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
es Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


carefull ded to ts. Selli 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN cli rentiag of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
9 
Teachers’ Agency 


and schoo ongpues, Best references furnished. 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


IRIAM COYRIERE, 
81 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 


NEW YORK CITY. 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Fi Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Agents Wanted. 


LADY AGENTS 2", secure 

1 t at to $100 per 

A Vy porters. Sample outfit free, 
Address Cincinnati Suspender 


Teachers’ Burcan 

[Both Sexes.] 10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million People 

Teachers, Governesses, Mu-| WITH THE LIFE OF | By the author of 
| 


5 ., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. iso ‘Book keepers, Stenographers, Copy- BEN H ARRISON 
4. D. the eminent Author, Statesman 
Avenue, ¥. Diplomat, friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
wr 


ting the only authorized Blograpay. “No man 
SOUTHERN h 
choo} Agency 
WESTERN 


competent.’ —Ex.-Gov. Porter, of Ind. 
nail, $2.00. Selling immensely. Greatest 
Money Making book of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. 
ssists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 


D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Mass. 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 


GENTS WANTED. 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 


Address 
ha made to those seeking teachers. ‘ 
at once. Address with s NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Miss RA 


tamp 
NNIE 8. BURROUGH 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 
Nov. 21, 1887. 


MT. STERLING, KY. 

A MONTH can be made 

O YOU wish to go SOUTH to $250.00 

Hime'to the business. Spare moments may be proftebly 
co. 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


If so, address 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Box 98. . TYLER, TEXAS. 


at our income is derived wholly from com- | tion to represent those not suitable, and gives us un- . 
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— FOR — 


Appletons’ Standard Copy-Books. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 


schools of that city. 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. “ Daily and Monthly Record,” is a poskeet daily class-book for recording at- 
tendance, deportment, and recitation ; names written but once aterm. Price, 60 cents. Smaller 
press board edition, 36 cents per copy. 


No, 2. “Monthly and Yearly Record,” is a 


of No. 1, with yearly summary showing the absolute and relative standing of the members of a class, in 
the above particulars; names need be written but once a year. Price, 73 cents. 

No. 3. ** Monthly Year Card,” is a monthly report card for inspection by parents: one 
car4is used for a year. Price, 2-00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 

No. 4. * Monthly Term Card,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a term instead of for 
ayear. Price, $2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.0@ per hundred. 

No. 5. * Weekly Term Card,” is sent to pevenye weekly instead of monthly. Price, 
$2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE STUDENT’S |SUPLEE’S 
MYTHOLOGY, TRENCH 
By C. A. WHITE. ON WORDS. 


Author of White’s Classical Literature, etc. 
. 7 With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. | j)jystration, and Questions for Examination, by Prof 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre-|T. D. SUPLEE. rench “On the Study of Words,” 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for | originally in lectures, was but poorly adapted for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the|useas a text-book. The editor has long deplored 
greater number of those attending our schools and this, in common with other teachers; hence the 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas-| present volume. The advantages claimed for it over 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome |all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 
$1.25. Copies sent] pages. Net price, $1.00. 
8 e fo ming .Ww ° ‘ 
+ Wee & view to Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. 


ion in school or college, for 75 cents. 
A, C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


rmanent record of the monthly average 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part J., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Specimen Paces, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadeliphia, Pa. 


KINDERGARTEN ATERIAL. 
! J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 7 E. 14th Street, N.Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHILD’S SONC BOOK. 

By Mrs. M. H. HOWLISTON, Oakland School, Chicago. 

New marches, beautiful songs, charming games, 
bright recitations. For the use of children in primary 
schools and at home. 

Price post-paid, single copies, 30 cents. 

or examination, 25 cents. 


BARTLEY’S SONCS FOR THE SCHOOL 
By J. D. BARTLEY of Bridgeport. 


For opening exercises. Price, 60 cents. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SINCER. 
By GEORGE F. Root. 
Bright new music for day school. Price, 30 cents. 


RYAN’S VOCALIST. 
By Principal JamMEes E. RYAN of Brooklyn. 
An introductory system of instruction with an ad- 
mirable song collection. Price, 60 cents. 


BURNAP’S POLYTECHNIC. 
By U. C. BurNAP and W. J WETMORE. 


A collection of music for singing classes and clubs 
and intermediate and grammar schools. Price, 90 
cents. Returnable copies for examination at prices 
quoted, Address the Publishers. 

A. BARNES & Publishers, 
263-265 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 

5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S PRoF. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITION S OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknow! edged b 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods. 

1H : First book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit., 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 
by BERLITZ & Co., W. Madison Square New York, and 
C SOHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample peg, Ge 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, W. Madison 
Square New York. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosaway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


By J. H. VINCENT, 

LL.D. The above is the 

comprehensive title of a new 

§ book in which certain social 

evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 

subjects of discussion. Theseare presented in theirtrue 

light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 

way recommended. Written with frankness and in the 

light of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 

who will not — with him, “ Better Not” “ Spicy, sug- 

estive, and eminently wise.”—Haptist Quarterly. Taste. 
ully bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A New Book! 


**The Virtues and Their Reasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 

Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 
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MELODIOUS SONGS 


CHILDREN'S SCHOOL SONGS 


3.60 per dozen) contains easy elements, and 139 
poe copes, many of them Motion Songs. A good 
>rimary School Song Book. In addition to the new 
songs. there are such old favorites as Flowers, 
wild Wood Flowers,” “ If ever I see, ‘ Coo says 
the mother Dove,” “My Days of Yonth,” ‘0 say, 
busy Bee,” “ Out in a beautiful Field.” Send for 


Specimen Pages. 
(50 ets., or $4.80 per dozen), 
UNITED VCIGE is L. O. Emerson’s Newest 
and Best School Song Book, showing his most ex- 
cellent tact is chosing and arranging ; with new 


and pleasing songs. 
for Sunday Schools, 


CHILDRENS’ DIADEM (35 per 


") The crowning work of the useful life of 
Ag. Abbey, recently deceased. Very sweet hymns 


and tunes. 
PRAISE 


VOICES OF Hutchins. xactly fits 


1oz.), he 
‘of who like dignified, yet brilliant 


and wide-awake music. 


($1.) A Hymn and Tune Book for 
LAUDAMUS Ladies’ Seminaries and Colleges. 
Profs. Ritter and Kendrick of Vassar. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN CoPigs (AT RETAIL PRICE), 
OR SPECIMEN PAGES, FREE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


NEW YORK, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8v0, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, Cl., 1.26. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tt 


THE PRANG ED UCATIONAL 00. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in pe y he 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial ” at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
‘0 Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, ‘Mass. 


Chi 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 


With Full Explanatory Notes. 

We shall publish shortly a new edition of Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, the text of which is that of the 
third English edition, revised by Mr. Ruskin as the 
first volume of his Collected Works. 

This has been carefully annotated and furnished 
with numerous explanatory readings from Ruskin’s 
other works. 

Sesame and Lilies is a favorite reading book, 
especiallp for girls, both on account of the ease and 
grace of its style and on account of its suggestiveness 
and healthful moral influence. 

The notes are the result of practical experience in 
the classroom, and are designed not only to explain 
obscure references, but also to arouse an interest in 
the serious study of literature. 

The illustrative extracts are sufficiently full and in- 
teresting to encourage the pupil to further study of 
Ruskin. 12mo, cloth. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


> 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, maste h 
languages sufficiently for every-day 4 
versation, | by Dr. Rich. 8. celebrated 
4 {AFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 

exercises, 
I., cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING BOSTON, MASS. } 


+++ 


Introduction Price, $1.00. 


Ready August 25, 
Eclectic Physical Geography 


CONTAINS NO IRRELEVANT MATTER. 
TREATS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ONLY. 
i2mo, 382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts, and Diagrams. 


. . Exchange Price, 60 cts. 
SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston, St. Paul. 
C. PF. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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